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CHAPTER I. 

A FEW years ago, at a period not very 
remote from the present time, there ap- 
peared in the Morning Post and other lead- 
ing papers, a paragraph headed ^'Elopement in 
High Life," which informed the public that Cap- 
tain Norman Hazledine, of the • Hussars, 

and the Hon. Evelyn Beverley, had, on such a 
day of that month of September, made what is 
commonly called a runaway marriage. When 
this piece of news was found to be perfectly 
correct, it gave rise to many comments and 
some surprise in the fashionable world, where 
both the parties were weU known. People in 
general expressed their astonishment at the 
step taken by the young couple, although 
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there was nothing very surprising in the 
attachment which had led to it. The wonder 
WHS why it should have been found necessary 
to resort to it^ and why Captain Hazledine 
and Miss Beverley could not have been united 
according to orthodox and established custom, 
in the presence of their respective families 
and friends. There was apparently nothing 
in the circumstances or social position of 
either to afford any reason why such should 
not have been the case. It was well known 
that Evelyn Beverley was the only child and 
heiress of the recently ennobled peer of that 
name. As such she would inherit a large for- 
tune (although some of the landed property 
was entailed upon a distant cousin, who would 
succeed to the title in case of Lord Beverley's 
having no son), and she was also pretty 
enough to command considerable success 
in society, and pleasing enough to be gene- 
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rally liked for her own individual merits. 

On the other hand, Norman Hazledine 
was the only son and heir of a gentleman 
of very old family and tolerable fortune — 
not, perhaps, at that time quite sufficient 
to keep up the fine old hall in the same 
style as some of his forefathers had done 
before him — ^but still a competent income 
for all the requirements and luxuries of a 
quiet country family, living on their own 
property, in the midst of their own peo- 
ple. 

Captain Hazledine himself was a man 
who did full credit to the name of his 
ancient race, being remarkable both for 
his personal advantages and other pleasing 
qualifications, which made him very popu- 
lar in the world. But whilst there were 
very many who knew and recognised all 
the circumstances which appeared to render 

b2 
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this connection so fitting and desirable^ 
there were also some few who remembered 
enough of the early history of the two 
families, to be aware of the adverse state 
of feeling which had long existed be- 
tween the heads of their respective houses, 
and which unhappily still remained in 
force. This hostile disposition dated back 
for many years, even to the introduction 
of the first Mr. Beverley into the county 
and neighbourhood in which the Hazle- 
dine family of the old hall bearing that 
name had been established for some cen- 
turies before. This man, Evelyn's grand- 
father, was not a person of any family, 
birt be had amassed a large fortune; and 
Mr. Benjamin Beverley, for some financial 
service rendered to the Government, re- 
ceived a gratifying recompence in the 
grant of the title of baron to him and 
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his heirs for ever. This coveted distinc- 
tion had been eagerly sought for by him, 
as he supposed it conferred a far higher 
claim to consideration than that he had 
hitherto derived from the possession of 
his immense wealth, and it was appre- 
ciated accordingly. 

The parvenu lord soon afterwards be- 
came the possessor of a fine place and 
property adjoining to that of Mr Haz- 
ledine of Hazledine, and from that time 
may be dated the commencement of the 
family feud. 

Mr. Hazledine had succeeded to a greatly- 
embarrassed estate ; whilst that of Lord Be- 
verley was rapidly increasing as his neigh- 
bour's diminished^ and he soon became the 
purchaser of every disposable piece of land 
about him. No doubt, ostentatious aggra- 
vation on one side, and a fair proportion of 
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captious jealousy on the other, were the 
sources from which sprang the distaste with 
which each of these gentlemen ere long re- 
garded his neighbour. This growing ani- 
mosity was destined to find its culminating 
point in the feeling which came to be enter- 
tained between the sons of either family — the 
respective fathers of Norman Hazledine and 
Evelyn Beverley. Both of them, as boys, 
were at Eton together, but they each moved 
in their separate orbits, as widely apart as it 
was possible in that small world, and never 
recognised each other there. After that 
period, Lionel Hazledine and Mr. Beverley 
were both entered at Oxford about the same 
time, although at different colleges, where 
circumstances drew them more together. It 
happened, rather unfortunately, that, coming 
from the same county and neighbourhood, 
they had mutual acquaintances, and, in con- 
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sequence, were not nnfrequently invited to 
the same rooms. Neither liked to confess 
the senseless, nameless repugnance to each 
other, which would naturally have kept them 
asunder, and prevented their ever voluntarily 
associating together. 

It happened that on some occasion, in 
an unguarded hour, the two young men 
were led into becoming the champions of 
opposite views of some disputed question, 
which had already been rather warmly 
discussed, when they undertook to decide 
it. Both were clever, and both were 
looked up to equally by their respective par- 
tizans. 

Soon the increasing warmth with which 
the debate was carried on oSrerthrew the 
hitherto carefully guarded barriers of distant 
coolness which had been scrupulously main- 
tained between the two excited disputants. 
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Then it was that the latent sneer, the 
bitter retort — under the evil influence of 
time and place — ^broke into more defined and 
hostile expressions ; till at last a fearful scene 
of passionate outrage ensued, and then words 
and deeds passed which could never be for- 
gotten or forgiven. After that, Beverley and 
Hazledine could meet no more ; there was 
open and acknowledged animosity between 
them and their houses. 

Years however had passed away since 
those reckless college days ; both the actors 
in that wild scene had cooled down. They 
had both long since become quiet, steady, 
married men, and were now the heads and 
representatives of their respective families, 
but it was too probable that neither had for- 
given his neighbour his trespass against 
him. 

It was rumoured that a still deeper wound 
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rankled in the breast of the Squire of Hazle- 
dine than he cared to acknowledge ; for it 
had been evident to some, and suspected by 
others^ that the time was, when he and his 
enemy had both loved the same woman. 

She was a fair, fragile-looking, beautiful 
girl, living in the near neighbourhood of both 
the young men ; but, from their recognised 
avoidance of each other, it so happened that 
Flora Esdaile never saw her two lovers to- 
gether. 

It thus occurred that neither could judge 
of the comparative degree of preference she 
accorded to either; each might in his turn 
have thought himself the favoured one. 
There is little doubt that Lionel Hazledine 
did so at one period of their acquaintance, 
and possibly not without reason. If it were 
so, Miss Esdaile's own feelings and wishes 
were over-ruled by those of her parents, or 
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by other prudential considerations, for she 
eventually became the wife of the wealthy 
Lord Beverley. This marriage was not 
destined to be of long continuance, for, 
afer a few years of childless union, Lady 
Beverley at last presented her husband with 
one child, a daughter (the Evelyn of this 
story), and then died. 

Mr. Hazledine at that time was also 
married. He would not give his enemy 
any cause to triumph over him and the 
bitter disappointment, which was carefully 
hidden away in the depths of his own 
heart. He therefore lost no time, after 
Flora Esdaile's marriage to his rival, in 
wooing, and winning the heart of a certain 
Lady Rachel Campbell, who shortly after 
became his bride. His father, who was 
then living, was much pleased and gratified 
with his son's choice, principally because he 
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considered he had made a better match than 
the son of his enemy. 

Lady Rachel, it is true, although young 
and well-bom, was neither handsome nor 
prepossessing; and with all her pride (of 
which she, as well as her husband, had 
abundance), she was of an extremely econo- 
mical, not to say almost parsimonious turn 
of mind. 

This peculiar characteristic, however, con- 
sidering the state of the Hazledine affairs, 
was certainly very advantageous to her 
husband's interests ; and after her entrance 
into his family, she never ceased urging 
upon him, as well as her father-in-law, the 
expediency of various retrenchments, which, 
although not quite pleasant to either, were 
neither unnecessary nor uncalled for. 

Lady Rachel was allowed to have her 
own way, and thus managed to effect con- 
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siderable, though often vexatious reforms in 
the style of living and expenditure at the 
old Hall of Hazledine. 

No doubt, after the death of his father, 
which took place a few years after his 
marriage, Lionel Hazledine found, in the 
impoverished and mortgaged state of his 
ancestral property, much reason to congra- 
tulate himself on having chosen a wife who 
could, under the circumstances, act so 
wisely and so well, and assist so essentially 
in lightening the burden of his heavy en- 
cumbrances. 

Far different was the path pursued by 
his former love. He heard on every side 
(for he had never seen her since she be- 
came a wife), of the extravagant whims 
and caprices of the beautiful Lady Beverley. 
It appeared, too, that her husband delighted 
in humouring every expensive fancy she 
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could form, and lavishing upon her every 
costly indulgence that wealth could pur- 
chase. Lord Beverley evidently idolized 
his young and lovely wife, and although 
she was not very wise or judicious, he saw 
no fault in her. 

They were but little at Beechcroft, fine 
place as it was ; Lady Beverley did not, for 
some reason or other, fancy it. They were, 
consequently, seldom seen in their old 
neighbourhood, and it was said the air was 
cold and damp, and disagreed with the beau- 
tiful and delicate Flora. Lord Beverley 
therefore bought for her a pretty villa in 
the Isle of Wight, which, for a time, it 
was her delight and amusement to beau- 
tify in every possible and extravagant way. 
When tired of that place and pastime, 
they went either abroad or visiting else 
where, after the London season was over, 
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Lord Beverley had, however, heard, with 
something like envy, of a son and heir 
born to the Squire of Hazledine, whilst 
for a time no such blessing brightened his 
domestic life. The ardently-desired boon 
was at length accorded, but, as has been 
said, the penalty that was paid for its pos- 
session was the forfeit of the young and 
idolized mother's life, and was, therefore, 
received by the bereaved husband more as 
a legacy of woe than a harbinger of hope 
and happiness. For a long time Lord 
Beverley shut himself up with his grief, 
and found no joy in the treasure he had 
so earnestly desired and longed for. It 
was also a source of such disappointment 
as he was then capable of feeling, that the 
child, thus dearly purchased, was of the 
feebler sex ; as such, it could afford no con- 
solation to the miserable and mourning parent. 
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It chanced^ some time after his lost 
darling's removal, that Lord Beverley, with 
a yearning tenderness for every relic that 
had been preserved by her, was turning 
over, with tearful eyes and trembling 
hands, some little private notes and papers 
that had been carefully preserved in her 
desk, when, amongst those apparently most 
treasured, he distinguished one little packet 
in particular. With a reverent hand and 
beating heart he opened this paper, expect- 
ing, no doubt, to find some cherished 
memorial of the happy time of his own 
courtship and engagement. The envelope 
only contained a bunch of dried and 
withered violets tied together. There was 
a date attached to it; the place was her 
own home, and the day of the month and 
week carefully inscribed, and the words, in 
her own writing, were simply, ^Trom 
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Lionel Hazledine." There was also a visit- 
ing card bearing the same name and date 
(it was prior to her betrothal to himself), 
and that was all. It served, nevertheless, 
to throw a dreary light on some past pas- 
sages of his own and his idolized wife's 
life. Then the vision of his sworn foe rose 
up in his mind's eye, bringing Lionel 
Hazledine before him in all the grace of 
his proud bearing and manly beauty, 
whilst an opposite mirror showed him the 
pale, insignificant features, and getieral out- 
line of form he recognised in himself as 
so widely diflTerent. 

Poor Lord Beverley! it was a trying 
moment, and one in which his enemy 
triumphed. He crushed the card and dead 
flowers in his hand, and hurled them, as 
though it had been the man whose name 
they bore, into the blazing fire dose by. 
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A deeply muttered word was on his dry 
lips — and it is to be hoped that if it found 
utterance, his recording angel dropped the 
tear which blotted it out for ever. 

This startling discovery was not without 
some good eflfect, when the first bitterness 
attending it was passed away; for it served 
to raise the mourner from his apathy of 
grief, and in looking with less consuming 
regret on the past, he was able to turn 
with hope to the future and the blessing 
he still possessed. It was not long before 
the little motherless babe — girl though it 
was — crept into the bereaved father's deso- 
late heart, and became the great delight 
of his solitary life. Lord Beverley, de- 
spite his cherished feeling of enmity, was 
a very kind-hearted man in general, and 
though naturally reserved, was deeply at- 
tached to the few he loved. 

VOL. I. c 
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His daughter soon became the one great 
object in life to him. She grew up an 
extremely pretty girl, with something of his 
own nature, and all her dead mother's 
beauty. She had, however, far more 
strength of character than the lovely Flora 
ever possessed, and both her countenance and 
general tone of manner were improved by it. 
Still, if she had not the yielding softness 
and weakness of Lady Beverley's disposi- 
tion, Evelyn had other qualities less de- 
sirable than her mother's. She was head- 
strong, proud, passionate, and often capri- 
cous, as was but too natural with one so 
indulged from her infancy. 

Lord Beverley did not fail to engage go- 
vernesses for her, both English and foreign, 
with the highest possible testimonials. But 
it soon became evident that, to contradict 
or attempt to control the young heiress, wag 
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to lose a pleasant and easy situation ; there- 
fore it is not to be wondered at, that, if 
the more conscientious quitted their pupil, 
there were still plenty who were willing to 
remain and impart such instruction as their 
capricious pupil would receive. 

Yet, wayward and wild as Evelyn, in her 
spoilt and petted girlhood, became, and too 
often regardless, as she was, of everything ex- 
cept her own will and pleasure, there was still 
a depth of tenderness and generosity in her 
little wilful heart, that might, in judicious 
hands, have contributed to render her as 
perfect in mind as she was charming in 
person and manner. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

T ORD BEVERLEY made no second mar- 
riage; for though he was deeply dis- 
appointed in the first instance that Evelyn 
was not a boy^ he soon came to regard his 
little daughter as all and everything he could 
desire in the world. He ceased even to 
wish for a son^ and sought no second wife. 
Thus Evelyn grew up without a rival in 
her fond father's affections, and took her 
place at the head of his establishment at 
the early age of seventeen. 

Lord Beverley retained one of her former 
governesses as a companion for her at home 
— a German lady of pleasing appearance and 
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manner, who was also a good musician — and 
when Everlyn went into general society, she 
had abundant choice of eligible chaperones, 
besides her father's constant attendance. 
Amongst these obliging friends, there was 
one lady in particular who would willingly 
have taken upon herself the office of per- 
petual chaperone to Evelyn, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. This person was a 
connection — Lady Parker being a distant 
cousin of Lord Beverley's. She was the 
widow of a city knight, of no decided 
family or pretension in any way, but, in 
right of this relationship, she attempted to 
assume the desired privilege. 

After the death of her husband. Lady 
Parker dropt, as far as she was able, her 
city friends and connections, and by dint 
of pushing herself forward, and making 
liberal use of Lord Beverley's name and 
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patronage, contrived at last to obtain a certain 
footing in what she considered good society* 
She was in possession of a moderate in- 
come, of which she made the most, but 
which was not quite sufficient for all the 
requirements of fashionable life. The great 
object of her ambition was to obtain the 
entire charge of Miss Beverley after she 
left the school-room, and to accompany her 
whenever she required a chaperone. 

There is no saying what Lord Beverley's 
good-nature, influenced by family feeling, 
judiciously wrought upon by this lady, 
might in time have been induced to con- 
sent to, but the project met with too de- 
cided an objection on Evelyn's part, to allow 
of any hope of success on Lady Parker's. 
She quietly told her father she would rather 
never go into society at all, than make her 
appearance there under the care and cha- 
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peronage of his cousin. Lord Beverley sub- 
mitted as usual to his daughter's wishes in 
part, and ceased to advocate Lady Parker's 
cause. 

Although Evelyn's determination was 
never communicated in its full and fatal 
extent to that lady, the results were suffici- 
ently apparent to convince her of the fu- 
tility of her desires in regard to the heiress. 
Lady Parker, therefore, contented herself 
with frequenting her cousin's house as 
often as Lord Beverley's kindness gave her 
the opportunity of doing and making 
herself useful in Madame Shwalback's ab- 
sence, or on such rare occasions as might 
present themselves. 

These were not very numerous, for 
Evelyn cherished a very decided, though 
undemonstrative dislike to her intrusive re- 
lation, which made all overtures on the 
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elder lady's side vain as regarded the 
motherly part she aspired to act towards 
her young cousin. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that Lady Parker had any designs 
upon Lord Beverley's hand or heart. No 
such foolish, profitless idea ever entered her 
very practical, matter-of-fact mind. She 
was at least a dozen years his senior, and 
she was well aware that even in her best 
days she had no beauty to boast of. No, 
Lady Parker simply desired to increase her 
own consequence and social importance, 
added to which she dearly loved to make 
herself busy about other people's aflfairs, and 
would have submitted to anything in order 
to obtain a voice in regard to all that 
concerned Evelyn. 

Lady Parker was not, however, a bad 
woman on the whole; she wished her 
young cousin well, notwithstanding the un- 
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satisfactory treatment she received from 
her^ and there is no doubt she entertained 
the deepest feelings of mingled respect and 
attachment towards her cousin lord. It is 
certain he well deserved the sentiment, for, 
in spite of Evelyn's hauteur, Lord Beverley 
never ceased to display the same kind and 
friendly hospitality that had ever marked his 
conduct to his aspiring relative. 

About the time that Evelyn left the 
school-room, and soon after the failure 
of Lady Parker's projects in regard to 
her introduction into society, a fresh 
person appeared on the family scene. 

This was the only daughter of Lady 
Parker, a Mrs. Lister, who, having lost her 
husband in India, returned home to her 
mother, and took up her residence at her 
house, after ten years' absence. This was 
an event of great importance to Lady 
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Parker, who hailed the coming back of this 
daughter as likely to form a more perma- 
nent link between her own and her cousin's 
family; for she trusted that the young 
widow, then only seven-and-twenty, would 
find a congenial friend and companion in 
her prosperous relative. Evelyn had, how- 
ever, her own views on this subject also, 
and, even before she had seen Mrs. Lister, 
she determined to place such a barrier of 
distance and reserve between them, as 
should eflfectually prevent anything like inti- 
macy, and the constant companionship which 
she foresaw would be attempted. When Julia 
Lister did actually appear, and claimed her 
cousinly acquaintance, Evelyn felt no temp- 
tation to relent, or alter the stern determina- 
tion she had already formed. 

The young widow was still very hand- 
some, though the freshness of her beauty 
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was impaired by ten years' residence in 
India^ and loss of health there. Her man- 
ners were a curious mixture of quiet as- 
sumption and indolent insouciance^ wjiich 
irritated and annoyed Evelyn far more 
than the fussy and obtrusively kind bear- 
ing of her mother towards herself. Evelyn, 
too, did not fail to remark that, with all 
Mrs. Lister's appearance of languid indif- 
ference, nothing could induce her to give 
up a point, however trifling, on which her 
mind was set, or to relinquish anything 
for the sake of others that promised gra- 
tification to herself. It soon appeared, also, 
that she was determined to hold the foot- 
ing which Lord Beverley's courtesy and 
good-nature gave her in his house, with 
far more pertinacity than ever her mother 
had ventured upon doing. . 

It soon became evident, upon various 
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occasions, — when Lady Parker retreated, dis- 
comforted and rebuflfed by Evelyn's cool- 
ness, and obvious disinclination to tolerate 
her presence, or allow of her participation 
in some proposed plan of amusement, — ^that 
Julia would quietly take her own part, 
seeming to ignore Evelyn's objections, or 
else openly laugh at and ridicule them as 
the caprices of a spoilt child. 

Lord Beverley took little notice of these 
feminine proceedings, and continued to 
sanction his cousin's constant appearance at 
his house. He rather liked to see Evelyn 
with members of her own family, espe- 
cially when they were as attractive-look- 
ing as Mrs. Lister. He never for a mo- 
ment supposed that his daughter's impor- 
tance could suffer from such association. 
Lord Beverley even took Lady Parker's 
view of the eligibility of Julia as a com- 
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panion for ber^ and no doubt fancied sbe 
was likely to prove a more suitable and 
agreeable one to Evelyn than the mother. 
He barely remembered the young widow 
in her girlish days before she left Eng- 
land. She had married extremely young, 
directly she left school, and accompanied 
her husband to India immediately after. 
Lord Beverley was almost surprised to find 
so much grace and beauty combined in a 
child of Lady Parker's, and he did not 
fail to congratulate his daughter on such 
an acquisition to their family party. 

Evelyn was no less astonished than her 
father, but neither in the same way or 
degree that he was. She did not regard 
her cousin Julia's good looks as anything 
so very remarkable, nor was she better 
pleased with her manners, so languidly soft ; 
and she did not fail to notice that nothing 
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escaped her busy observation, and that when 
she appeared most abstracted she was fur- 
tively alive to all that was passing around. 
But Evelyn's astonishment as regarded Mrs. 
Lister was powerfully excited by observing 
the way in which Mrs. Lister was pleased 
to regard her — the beauty — the all-important 
and charming heiress ! 

Lady Parker had ever been deferential, 
almost to subserviency, in her manner of 
treating both Lord Beverley and his 
daughter; and this had encouraged the spoilt 
child to treat her elderly relative with all 
the superciliousness such conduct inspired. 
No doubt, as Evelyn grew up, her good 
sense would have suggested a diflFerent sort 
of conduct had she not imagined herself 
compelled to keep Lady Parker at a dis- 
tance from the fear of further encroach- 
ments. She soon found that her hauteur 
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would not answer with her cousin Julia. 
She was not to be kept at a distance 
or barely tolerated, as her mother had been, 
and had seemed contented to be for so 
many years past, 

Mrs. Lister, in fact, appeared to meet her 
richly-endowed young cousin on terms of per- 
fect equality, or, rather, as though claiming 
a sort of superiority on account of her 
position as an older and a married woman, 
and as -such having much more experience 
in the world than Evelyn could boast. She 
did not, however, make herself as obnoxious 
to Evelyn on her first return, as in the 
course of a year afterwards, when, her 
term of widowhood having expired, she 
seemed ready to sink all melancholy 
recollections, to be prepared to take 
Iter place agaiti in the gay world, and to 
claim as much consideration there, and 
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as many of its pleasures, as Evelyn herself. 

Lord Beverley, too, appeared to think 
it right and proper that she should do so, 
and that Evelyn should, when the oppor- 
tunity occurred, go out with Mrs. Lister ; 
and not only that, but that she should con- 
sult her, and be guided by her advice at 
other times. 

Against all this, it may be supposed 
Evelyn's proud heart rebelled ; but her 
father, although indulgent as ever towards 
her, did not evidently see her objections 
in the same light as when they regarded 
Lady Parker. So Evelyn had often re- 
course to various expedients, to avoid the 
constant companionship of her cousin 
Julia. 

It happened one day that Lady Parker, 
called, and, emboldened by her daughter's 
presence, ventured to prefer a petition to 
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EvelyD, to join a party in an expedition 
she proposed making to Richmond with 
some particular friends of her own and 
Mrs. Lister's. Evelyn heard the programme, 
and listened to Lady Parker's animated 
recital and solicitations with a distrait air, 
and then replied vaguely, that "she could 
not tell whether she should be disengaged 
that day or not. It was more than pro- 
bable that she should accompany her friend 
Lady Clare to Brighton about that time." 

Julia Lister had taken no part in the 
debate, but had sat apparently absorbed 
in the examination of her own splendid 
bangles, which she turned languidly on her 
white rounded wrists, until the subject 
dropped. 

Evelyn then perceiving her relations in- 
tended remaining, as was often the case, the 
whole morning in her drawing-room, took 
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up the book she had laid down on their 
entrance, and soon appeared absorbed in 
its pages. Poor Lady Parker, more dis- 
comforted than she cared to shew, turned 
her attention to the ever amiable lady 
companion, receiving from her such solace 
as the case admitted. It was then — when 
her mother was out of hearing — that Mrs. 
Lister suddenly looked up, and addressed 
Evelyn abruptly, saying, 

"You are afraid, I suppose, of compro- 
mising your position, and losing caste if 
yon go to Bichmond with mamma's 
party ?" 

Evelyn was both startled and discom- 
posed by this brief and unceremonious ad- 
dress, and replied with as much hauteur as 
she could command, 

"You may have heard my reason, Mrs. 
Lister, if you have been attending to what 
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has passed between your mother and me. 
I have an engagement to go with my 
friend, Lady Clare, to Brighton, and 
though the time is not exactly fixed, I 
expect it will be before that which Lady 
Parker has named for her party." 

" Ah ! that is a pity indeed !" exclaimed 
Julia, with a smile and a furtive glance 
at Evelyn's heightened colour. 

"I see no pity at all," returned Evelyn 
with sudden hnpetuosity. "I very much 
prefer going with Lady Clare to Brighton 
to joining one of those horrible large 
Eichmond parties, especially in this case, 
when I am quite sure there will be no 
one I know." 

" No, I daresay there will not," replied 
Mrs. Lister; "but my remark applied to 
something else. I was thinking of that ball 
at Lady Oswald's, which is to be, you know, 

d2 
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on the same evening. I hear there are loads 
of people who want to get invitations, and 
cannot. I suppose^ as you are running 
away at that time, that you are not one 
of the privileged few?" 

"No," returned Evelyn coldly, as if her 
cousin had asked a very impertinent ques- 
tion, "I am not going there." 

"I thought you might like it, however," 
continued her cousin ; " and no doubt 
Lord Beverley would, so P have got a 
card for you," at the same time tossing 
one into the lap of the greatly astonished 
heiress, who had not been invited before. 

Evelyn's surprise was so undisguised, as 
she saw her name, coupled with that of 
Mrs. Lister, that Julia broke into a natural 
laugh too genuine to be offensive, and 
exclaimed, with some animation, 

"How amusing and naive you are, my 
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dear little cousin! What do you take me 
for? It is all perfectly simple — there is 
no magic in the transaction — ^you may 
accept the invitation safely ; there is no- 
thing darker in it than the ink in which 
it is written, though I see you think I 
must have been dabbling in the black art 
to get a card for Oswald House — 
when you could not, too! It seems 
surprising, does it not? But the bare 
fact is, that Lord Oswald was Governor- 
General in India when I was there; his 
first wife died, and he afterwards mar- 
ried a friend of mine, and she does not 
forget me on my return home, which per- 
haps is the most marvellous part of this 
strange affair. Voila tout I so now, I sup- 
pose, you will not object to going with 
mer 
Nothing, however, was further from 
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Evelyn's intentions, though she compelled 
herself to make a civil reply to Mrs. 
Lister; but the idea of being patronized 
by her Indian cousin filled her with in- 
dignation. She continued to plead her 
Brighton engagement in this case as well 
as the other, and then lost no time in 
begging Lady Clare to hasten her depar- 
ture for that place. 

It was all settled according to Evelyn's 
wishes, although Lord Beverley would have 
been glad if his daughter could have post- 
poned it, to gratify Lady Parker and Mrs. 
Lister. He was satisfied, however, that 
her proposed visit to Brighton was to bo 
made under such favourable auspices, with 
such a chaperone as the fashionable and 
admired Lady Clare; so his consent was 
easily obtained, even to the evident discom- 
fiture of his elder and younger relatives. 
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Little did the kind-hearted peer suspect, 
as he kissed his daughter on the mom- 
ing of her departure, as he placed her 
in the carriage that took her to her 
friend's house, what that journey was to 
involve, what that parting was to be to 
both ! Lord Beverley would not in that 
case have sauntered down to Lady 
Parker's snug domicile in Chester Street 
with so careless an air, or have specu- 
lated on the time of his daughter's pro- 
bable return home with such cool in- 
difference. Nor would he have so easily 
dismissed the whole subject from his 
thoughts when he found himself called 
upon to- decide upon some question dis- 
cussed by the mother and daughter, 
which was hastily referred to him as he 
entered the cozy little drawing-room. 
As the result of this debate involved 
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the loan of Lord Beverley's well-appointed 
carriage and horses for the fair Julia's 
convenience and accommodation, no doubt 
the two ladies in Chester Street, especially 
the younger, considered the departure of his 
lordship's wilful daughter as a very oppor- 
tune circumstance, and also looked upon the 
postponement of the time of her return 
as an event to be equally desired. 
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CHAPTER III. 

rpHE Hazledine family had meanwhile 
been living in dignified seclusion at 
their country residence, the house in town 
having been given up and sold, at Lady 
Rachel's suggestion. She was not of much 
consequence in London, and she wisely 
considered that with straitened means, 
and an increasing family, she was not 
likely to find much enjoyment there, and 
therefore prudently proposed to her hus- 
band tha^ the family mansion in Grosvenor 
Place, which had been let for some years, 
should be entirely disposed of, which was 
accordingly done. 

Mr. Hazledine had his club to go to 
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when he went to London, and on those 
rare occasions when Lady Rachel accom- 
panied him, she generally contrived to visit 
some of her former friends. Out of the 
numerous family with which they were 
blessed, only one son and four daughters 
grew up, and were all more or less good- 
looking, and more popular in the neigh- 
bourhood than either their father or 
mother had ever been. Norman Hazle- 
dine might have felt his position as an 
only boy amongst so many sisters rather 
irksome, but for the fortunate circumstance 
that he had a friend and companion in 
his father's ward, a boy of good family 
and fortune, who was from very early 
years consigned to the care and guardian- 
ship of the Squire of Hazledine. 

Young Sir Horace Singleton was a year 
or two older than Norman, but there 
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was not sufficient disparity of age between 
them to prevent the good fellowship and 
friendship which happily sprang up between 
them both as boys, and subsisted in full 
force when they were young men. 

Sir Horace was sent to Eton, and 
Norman hoped to have followed him there. 
His lady mother, however, decreed other- 
wise. She declared that Eton was too 
extravagant a school for a young man 
who had to make his own way in the 
world — at least for many years. 

She therefore decided upon his going to 
Harrow instead ; his father acquiescing in 
this plan, he was sent there, and re- 
mained till he was old enough to enter 
the army, when Lady Rachel's interest, 
or, rather, that of her family, soon pro- 
cured him a commission in a cavalry 
regiment. 
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Sir Horace, meanwhile, from Eton went 
to Oxford, and, on his coming of age, 
quitted his guardian's house. After that 
event, he took possession of his own place, 
to which he had been a stranger from 
his infancy; it was situated at some dis- 
tance from them, and known as Cleve Court, 
and for the two or three years he re- 
sided there, or was supposed to do so, 
the Hazledine family, from various causes, 
saw nothing of him. 

It might naturally be supposed that so 
intimately associated as the young man 
had been from the days almost of his 
childhood with his guardian's family, where 
there were four pretty and pleasing 
daughters, all younger than himself, that 
Sir Horace Singleton would have selected 
his future wife from among them, and 
there is little doubt such a proceeding 
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would have met with no opposition from 
either Mr. or Lady Rachel Hazledine. 

It appeared however that no thoughts 
of love or matrimony had been enter- 
tained by the young baronet, at least 
as regarded the Miss Hazledines, at the 
time he ceased to be a member of their 
father's family. 

Certain it is, that when he took his 
departure he made no sign, and appeared 
to entertain the same feeling of simple 
friendship and regard for the sisters of 
his friend Norman as he did (in a higher 
degree) towards himself. 

Two of them married within a year 
or two after his departure — ^the elder of 
them, to the great satisfaction of her 
family, became the wife of a gentleman 
who, although some years older than her- 
self, was a man of good famiily and large 
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fortune, with a fine place about five 
miles from Hazledine. Mr. Scudamore, of 
Nettledon Abbey, was a person of great 
local importance, and a most welcome 
son-in-law to Mr. Hazledine and Lady 
Eachel, who had both long esteemed him 
as a friend and neighbour; thus Margaret 
Hazledine, the second daughter, was happily 
disposed of, and Caroline, the third; and 
the beauty of the family, married soon 
after. Her choice fell upon a Scotch 
cousin, a Lord Kenneth Campbell, who, 
though poor, was in other respects a suit- 
able match. Whilst the young couple 
were waiting in the hope of something 
turning up somehow or other to their 
advantage, they led a very happy and 
idle life in the great rambling habitation 
of his father, the Marquis of Forfar, 
where they permanently established them- 
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selves, varying the scene by paying long 
visits to their numerous friends and con- 
nections, amongst whom Lord Kenneth 
and his charming Caroline were very 
popular. Two daughters only remained at 
home — the eldest, Janet, with less beauty 
than any of her younger sisters, and 
Norman's pet sister, the bright Eosalie, 
commonly called Rosy. 

Such was the state of Norman Hazle- 
dine's family, and home affairs, at the 
eventful period when, being with his 
regiment at Brighton, he for the first 
time met Evelyn Beverley. The two young 
people were well known by name to each 
other — they were not ignorant also of the 
state of feeling which had for so many 
years existed between their respective fami- 
lies. 

Lord Beverley had never visited his 
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paternal estate of Beechcroft, adjoining the 
Hazledine property, since the loss of his 
young wife. Having no son to inherit it, 
made him careless about the place, which 
would pass away to another branch of his 
family, and could never be bequeathed to 
his daughter. 

The knowledge of the hereditary feud 
was, in consequence, but as an ancient 
legend to Evelyn, who had never been 
in the neighbourhood of her father's foe, 
and was not only almost ignorant of his 
place of residence, but also of whom the 
present family of Hazledine consisted. 

Not so Norman. He had too often 
heard his father hold forth, with undi- 
minished bitterness of speech, whenever 
the name or claims of Lord Beverley, 
as a large county proprietor, were brought 
before him. And it may be invariably 
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observed that the prejudices and enmities 
of those who live retired from the world, 
assume a breadth and depth which — 
setting all higher principle out of the 
question — is rarely the case with the man 
living more amongst, and mixing freely 
with his fellow-men. 

It is clear, at all events, that Lord 
Beverley's feelings in respect to the Sqmre 
of Hazledine, slumbered and slept, but, 
no doubt, they still existed, although 
Evelyn had heard little or nothing of them. 

And thus it was when they met 
at Brighton. The circumstances under 
which Evelyn and the heir of the Uazle- 
dines became acquainted, were in every 
way favourable to the love which ap- 
peared to spring up between them from 
the very moment of their first introduction 
to each other. 
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None of those by whom they were 
surrounded knew anything of the feud 
existing between the two families. Evelyn's 
friend, Lady Clare, was but a recent 
acquaintance, with whom similarity of 
tastes and pursuits had led to frequent 
meetings, which had of late ripened into 
intimacy, and whose position in the great 
world rendered her a very desirable cha- 
peron for Miss Beverley. 

She was also the friend (and one of 
longer standing) of Captain Hazledine. 
There had been, perhaps, at one time, 
something of a warmer feeling between 
them, but that was now long past, and 
she had since married. Lady Clare, 
in common with the rest of the Brighton 
world, appeared to think it perfectly na- 
tural that her two friends should like and 
admire each other. She certainly afforded 
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them every opportunity of carrying on 
their flirtation, or attachment — whichever 
it might prove itself to be. 

It may be here related, that Norman 
Hazledine was generally considered a pe- 
culiarly fascinating person, for, in addition 
to his decidedly good looks, he had that 
species of manner which made him a 
universal favourite with women. He also 
possessed all those manly accomplishments 
which render a man popular with men. 
He had returned the preceding year from 
the Crimea with his regiment, which had 
distinguished itself there, and his own name 
had also been honourably mentioned in 
more than one despatch. 

With such a list of recommendations, it 
is not wonderful that Evelyn looked upon 
the possessor of them with more than 
usual favour. 
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Captain Hazledine, however, had the re- 
putation of being the hero of numerous 
past flirtations, and it was well-known he 
could linger on the brink of danger, then, 
with a smile and a sigh, break his fetters, 
and, without injury to himself, regain his 
wonted state of happy independence, till 
some new attraction again captivated his 
fickle fancy. 

Lady Clare had too often heard him 
declare he was not a marrying man — that 
he was too poor to marry during his 
father's life-time, and that, even after 
that, his prospects would not be very 
brilliant. 

Time was, when she had heard Nor- 
man Hazledine utter these words with 
a feeling of passionate regret, but she was 
then only seventeen, and rather silly. 
She was now twenty, and had, during 
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his absence in the Crimea, become the 
wife of Lord Clare. She was perfectly 
happy with him, and contented, and in- 
finitely preferred her present lot in life to 
that she had once imagined alone pro- 
mised felicity. Lady Clare had also since 
become aware, how little real heart there 
was in any of Norman Hazledine's nu- 
merous flirtations, and though he ap- 
peared to be rather more in earnest 
than usual in his attentions to her 
friend, she still thought it her duty to 
give a word of warning to Evelyn, and, 
having done that, left the affair to take 
its own course. 

Miss Beverley received Lady Clare's 
caution in silence, though her proud 
heart swelled aiid rebelled at the idea 
of any one being even supposed to pre- 
sume to think of flirting or trifling with 
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her — who had already, in the course of 
her one London season, been the object 
of so much admiration and homage ! 
Evelyn had, however, remained perfectly 
fancy-free till her destiny introduced her 
to her hereditary foe. 

It was possibly to both rather a stimu- 
lating ingredient in the cup they 
drained so eagerly, to find this slight in- 
fusion of bitterness. To the sated fancy, 
at least, of Norman Hazledine, the mere 
thought of regarding that fair being as 
his enemy was irresistibly piquant and 
bewitching, and it gave to his pursuit 
that additional zest which the taste of 
forbidden fruit is said invariably to pos- 
sess. At all events, this love affair ran 
smooth enough at the commencement to 
the two most deeply concerned. Every 
facility was . afforded to their constant 
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meetings. Captain Hazledine spent his 
mornings in Lady Clare's drawing-room; 
he afterwards rode with the friends, or 
walked, or accompanied them wherever 
they went, and in the evening was 
always sure to find himself in whatever 
drawing-room were to be seen Lady Clare 
and Miss Beverley. 

It was not long before they came to 
an understanding. Norman's rash offer 
was as rashly accepted by Evelyn, their 
vows of mutual love and constancy were 
exchanged, and they promised henceforth 
to be all in all to each other. It was 
then, and not till then, that the startling 
recollection forced itself upon these de- 
voted lovers of Iww this declaration would 
be received by their respective fathers, 
with the conviction that they were both 
entirely dependent upon them for their 
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future maintenance. Norman, indeed, had 
hifl commission, and a very slender allow- 
ance besides, the latter subject, of course, 
to his father's pleasure, or the conse- 
quences of his displeasure. Pretty Evelyn 
had nothing on earth but the money her 
father so lavishly bestowed upon her from 
time to time, whilst he gladly defrayed 
every bill she chose to incur. 

Notwithstanding this desperate aspect of 
affairs, Norman Ilazledine never for one 
moment dreamed of making any appeal to 
his father, or of allowing Evelyn to apply 
to hers. He urged upon her the dire 
necessity there existed, in their peculiar 
circumstances, of seizing the present op- 
portunity, and never trusting to a future 
which looked so lowering, were they once 
to separate, and if Evelyn were to return 
to her father's house, and the espionage 
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of Lady Parker and her Cousin Julia. 

Evelyn listened and wept, and owned 
her dread of encountering all the opposi- 
tion that must await her if she acknow- 
ledged her engagement, and she shrank 
from the idea of separation from Norman, 
as she would have done from annihilation 
itself. 

Evelyn had always been accustomed to 
the indulgence of every fancy, every 
whim. She was entirely unused to con- 
tradiction. She had no decided principle, 
or any high sense of filial duty. She 
loved her father in her own way, but 
she found just then her affection for 
Norman Hazledine was a thousand times 
stronger, and the indulgence of it more 
essential to her happiness. So weak in 
duty, and strong in doing wrong, Evelyn 
yielded to the passionate entreaties of 
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her lover for their immediate union, and 
this object was only to be attained by her 
running away with him. 

Nonnan knew well what would be the 
result of any appeal to his father; but 
the positive prohibition of his marriage 
was, he thought, more to be dreaded than 
the chance of what might be the future 
decision of both fathers when they found 
the irrevocable step was actually taken, 
and their children united beyond the possi- 
bility of disseverance. 

Their plans were soon formed, but no 
one was admitted to the confidence of 
the young couple. Lady Clare had her 
suspicions as to her friend's engagement, 
but as Evelyn did not choose to an- 
nounce it to her, she wisely forbore to 
press for the information that was so ob- 
viously withheld. 
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After three weeks' acquaintance, Captain 
Hazledine called one morning ostensibly 
to take leave of Evelyn, and their mutual 
friend Lady Clare. He told them he was 
tired of Brighton, that he had got two 
or three months leave of absence, and 
that he was probably going abroad. This 
declaration, and a very cool parting be- 
tween him and Evelyn, made Lady Clare 
imagine herself mistaken, and that, instead 
of an engagement, the flirtation had ended 
in a rejection. This supposition gave her 
a slight sensation of womanly triumph, 
thinking that at last the conqueror had 
been conquered, and treated as he deserved. 

About a week after this parting, Evelyn 
one evening announced her intended de- 
parture the following day, naming the very 
early hour at which it would be neces- 
sary for her to leave her friend. 
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Lady Clare, rather surprised at this 
intimation, at first opposed this unex- 
pected resolution on , Evelyn's part, regret- 
ing that Lord Clare's absence would 
prevent his attending her; but hearing 
she had been seiit for home suddenly, 
and would be met at the end of her 
journey, she offered no further opposition, 
and took leave of her friend when they 
parted at night. 

Evelyn, with her French maid, started 
at the early hour she had named to 
Lady Clare, and at the terminus of the 
Brighton railway was met indeed. Not by 
her father, or any of her own servants, 
but by Captain Hazledine. He had, in 
his week's absence, arranged everything 
for their marriage and subsequent journey, 
and Evelyn accompanied her lover imme- 
diately to the suburban church, where the 
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ceremony was performed that made her 
the wife of Norman Hazledine. On the 
conclusion of the service, they embarked 
in the steamer which was to convey them 
to Antwerp, as the first step in their 
intended excursion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T17HILST Captain and Mrs. Norman 
Hazledine proceeded on their travels, 
regardless of everything but themselves 
and their newly-found felicity, the tidings 
of their elopement fell like a thunder- 
bolt into the midst of their respective 
families. At Hazledine especially the effect 
was perfectly overwhelming. 

So astounding did the information ap- 
pear, that it was some time before Nor- 
man's father could believe in the reality 
of the letter which purported to come 
from his son. On its first perusal he 
insisted on its being a hoax, and de- 
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nounced the whole proceeding as most 
foolish and impertinent towards himself, 
and unfair in every way to Norman. 

Mr. Hazledine had heard nothing of Lord 
Beverley's daughter from the period of 
her birth, when he well recollected the 
event of her mother's dying in her con- 
finement. Being aware that the child then 
bom was a daughter, he had reflected 
with some exultation on the want of an 
heir in Lord Beverley's house. He knew 
that as there was no son to inherit the 
estate which adjoined his own, it would 
pass away to a distant branch of the 
family. 

The Squire of Hazledine secretly tri- 
umphed in his own superiority in that 
respect over his enemy, whilst he looked 
with increased satisfaction, and all a 
father's pride and partiality, upon the 
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promising young man, who was to suc- 
ceed to the ancestral honours of his 
ancient race. It is certain that in his 
cold, reserved way, Mr. Hazledine loved 
and cherished this only son above all 
his other earthly possessions. He had 
heard, also, of his universal popularity 
from various quarters. He was very 
proud too, of the distinction he had 
gained in the Crimea; and, little as he 
ever said on the subject, he delighted in 
the idea of Norman's being so generally 
admired and appreciated. 

Mr. Hazledine had, moreover, led a 
self-denying life for this only son's benefit 
when he should be no more. He had 
done everything in his power to ensure 
his future prosperity. Norman himself 
was but little aware how materially his 
father, aided by his mother's practical 
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eflforts, had improved the Hazledine estate 
since it came into his possession. 

He had seen considerable economy 
practised at home on certain occasions, 
and had understood from his mother 
there was a necessity for those retrench- 
ments, on account of the encumbered state 
of the family property. He was not, 
however, aware how greatly those embar- 
rassments had been overcome, and the 
difficulties removed from his future path, 
in consequence of his parents' exer- 
tions. 

It may be imagined what was the 
state of Mr. Hazledine's mind when at 
last fully convinced of the genuineness of 
Norman's letter announcing his marriage 
with Miss Beverley; that this dearly-loved 
son had deserted him for ever, without 
even a word of remonstrance or entreaty; 
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that he had, as the father termed it, 
"without warning or intimation, gone over 
to the enemy," that he had deliberately 
done the one thing in the world which 
he knew would be most abhorrent to 
him. And all for one to whom the 
•previous month he had been an entire 
stranger. In fact, that his son — his only 
son — had married Lord Beverley's daugh- 
ter. 

This was the climax, and in that one 
consideration lay the chief venom of the 
wound which rankled so deeply in the 
aggrieved and angry father's heart. After 
the idea had once been fully admitted in 
all its enormity, then did he shut him- 
self up to brood over it. For nearly a 
whole month did Mr. Hazledine seclude 
himself from his family after the receipt 
of that overwhelming intelligence. 
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He shut himself up in his own room, 
and would see no one. Neither wife nor 
child was permitted to approach him, or 
to share his solitude. The only person 
that was admitted during that time to 
see Mr. Hazledine was the family lawyer, 
a plain, good old man, who lived near, 
and had been of great assistance to his 
client in bringing the properly round, and 
who had diligently aided him, by his 
very judicious advice and practical good 
sense, in contributing to the successful 
issue in his affairs which had at last 
been achieved. 

With Mr. Manning, then, did Mr. 
Hazledine alone confer in the privacy 
of his study ; ^ and when at last he 
emerged from his seclusion, it was evi- 
dent that no inquiries or comments 
would be permitted upon th^ business 
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which had so occupied and engrossed 
him there. It was also understood that 
the primary cause of his retirement was 
never to be mentioned; ihaty and all 
connected with the affair, was to be a 
forbidden subject for ever. 

Lady Kachel fretted and fumed; she 
was by turns miserable and indignant. 
She had never before been excluded from 
her husband's presence and his confi- 
dence. Her strong sense and good prac- 
tical judgment had always been of the 
utmost use to him ; he had never 
failed to consult her, and was generally 
guided by her advice and opinion in all 
things. 

Ah ! it had been well, indeed, in all 
former cases, to call in the firm discri- 
minating judgment of his wife to his 
assistance, but in the present case it 
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was all widely different. He justly feared 
the weakness of the woman's heart, when 
it would have to be arrayed against her 
son. No, what Mr. Hazledine had to do 
must be done alone, or with such legal 
aid as he could summon to his assist- 
ance. 

With stem determination, then, did 
Mr. Hazledine shut himself up from his 
wife and family, and, in spite of all the 
earnest remonstrances of his old friend 
and adviser, proceeded in the work he 
had undertaken. 

This was to deprive the estate, which 
was entailed upon Norman, of every ex- 
traneous benefit that he had conferred 
upon it for his future advantage — ^to 
undo all that he had, with such careful 
self-denial, done to release the heavily 
encumbered property; and thus, by de- 
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ipriving his successor of the fruits of his 
own judicious exertions, to again plunge 
the estate into the same difficulties to 
which he had himself succeeded. 

It was an arduous and unprofitable 
task, this making null and void the care- 
ful and successful work of more than 
twenty years' sacrifices and good manage- 
ment. But it was accomplished at last, 
to Norman's great prejudice and detri- 
ment whenever it should come to his 
tiim to inherit the family estate. It 
would be, after all, no better than his 
father had found it before him. All that 
Mr. Hazledine had left in his own power 
he had settled, without the smallest excep- 
tion, upon his wife ; his daughters to bene- 
fit after his own and her decease, thereby 
increasing the fortunes of the latter far 
more considerably than could have been 
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expected from the former state of the 
Hazledine property. 

Before the Squire resumed his place 
in his family, Mr. Manning was com- 
missioned to announce that no allusion 
whatever was to be made to what 
had just transpired relative to Nor- 
man — ^that his name was never to be 
mentioned — that he was virtually to be 
considered dead to his family, and that 
any member of it attempting to hold 
any communication with him, or his wife, 
by word, or deed, or message, or sign, 
would subject themselves not only to 
Mr. Hazledine's severest displeasure, but 
also henceforth be deemed an alien to him 
and his house. 

Lady Rachel submitted with tears to 
this stern decree of her husband, for she 
felt that at present, at least, there was 
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nothing to be gained by remonstrance or 
entreaty. She was also, though in a less 
degree, highly irritated and annoyed by 
her son's proceedings. She was disap- 
pointed, too, for she had entertained 
hopes of his marrying very advantage- 
ously in their own neighbourhood. She 
saw, or fancied, that he had the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, if he had chosen to 
profit by it. 

Janet, the elder sister, also shared her 
father's feeling of indignation towards him, 
as well as her mother's views for Nor- 
man's future establishment near them, as 
the husband of, a very pretty and unex- 
ceptionable heiress, who was, moreover, 
a great friend of her own and her 
sisters, and who, she believed, looked with 
no little favour on her handsome and 
fascinating brother. Alas! for poor Helen 
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Otway ! — that was all at an end now. 

Janet, too, had heard rumours which 
had never penetrated to her father's ears, 
touching Lord Beverley's young arid wil- 
ful daughter. They had been communi- 
cated to her -by a former governess, whose 
sister had been one of the unlucky in- 
structresses dismissed by the caprice of 
Evelyn; and one who had unhappily 
made herself very obnoxious to the spoilt 
girl. Little had she anticipated the effect 
Miss Wood's verdict would exercise upon 
her own fate, and the opinion of her 
formed by the family of her future husband ! 

Janet resembled her mother in every 
way. She was also certainly the least 
pleasing of the sisters; but she was seor 
sible, well-intentioned, and never led away 
by impulse or feeling, and took a prac- 
tical, worldly-wise view of matters in 
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general. From some hints dropped by 
Mr. Mannings she came to the conclu- 
sion that she and her sisters would be 
eventually much benefitted by her bro- 
ther's rash . act, and the prospect of a 
comfortable independence was not without 
its solid advantages in the eyes of the 
prudent Janet. Thus she allowed herself 
to be gradually consoled for the banish- 
ment of her brother. 

Of those who suflfered from this family 
disturbance most acutely was poor little 
Kose Hazledine. She was the youngest 
of the sisters, and after Caroline's mar- 
riage the preceding year had found her- 
self very lonely at home. Janet stUl 
looked upon Kose as a child, although 
she had passed her eighteenth birthday; 
but there were ten years between them, 
and the diflference was not bridged over 
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by any similarity of disposition or pur- 
suit. 

She was therefore very solitary now 
Carry was gone, and her loving little 
hearty which had always clung especially 
to her brother, was almost broken when 
sternly told it was her duty neither to 
speak or think of him again. 

There were other reasons, too, which 
increased her sorrow. Norman had always 
manifested a particular attachment to his 
youngest sister; and she was so pretty 
and loveable, and so devoted to him, 
that he could not help bestowing a 
larger share of his affection upon her 
than on the others, who had each their 
individual object of interest besides him- 
self. 

After his return from the Crimea, the 
preceding year, when he spent the Christ- 
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mas at home^ he was accompanied by 
his former friend Sir Horace Singleton, 
During the time of this visit, it appeared 
to every one at Hazledine that Sir Ho- 
race liked and admired his sister Rose, 
who he only remembered previously as 
quite a child. Whether this feeling 
amounted to love on either side, could 
hardly be determined, but Lady Rachel 
trusted it was at all events a preliminary 
step to that sentiment. When Sir Horace 
took his leave with Norman (for he 
could not be persuaded to remain longer), 
she gave him every encouragement to 
come again to Hazledine. 

Several months had, however, passed 
since that time. Autumn was advancing, 
and still Sir Horace had never availed 
himself of this pressing invitation to re- 
peat his visit. It was generally known 
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♦ that he was somewhat capricious in his 
tastes, and nomadic in his habits — ^for he 
had been too early master of himself and 
a very handsome inheritance to be easily 
pleased or satisfied. Of late years very 
little had been seen or heard of him in 
his native county, and especially at his 
own place, Cleve Court. When he did 
go there, it was at uncertain intervals, 
and for very brief periods. His visit to 
Hazledine was quite an unlooked-for event 
to his friends there. He had, in fact, 
never been staying there since the time 
when his vacations were always passed at 
his guardian's house. With Norman he 
had kept up his early friendship, and 
they had met both in London and at 
other places since those days. 

On the occasion of Sir Horace accom- 
panying his friend at the time mentioned, 
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every one at Hazledine entertained little • 
doubt as to the fact of his being greatly 
struck with Rose. There was a freshness 
in her mind and in her complexion that 
was very taking, added to a winning 
kindness and simplicity of manner that 
disarmed criticism. She was so openly 
pleased with Norman's friend, and with 
all he said, and did, and looked, that he 
could not be otherwise than gratified and 
grateful. 

Janet, also, was pleased and glad to 
see her brother's old companion and 
playfellow again, and she talked much to 
him of model cottages, and about im- 
proving the state and habits of the la- 
bouring poor, and many other subjects 
relative to the duties which devolved 
upon him as a large landed proprietor. 
He would often^ however, break away in 
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• the midst of her discourse, and start oflf 
with Norman • to attend little Eose on a 
wintry walk, and sometimes even attempt 
to teach her to skate — an amusement which 
the demure and proper Janet looked upon 
with great consternation. 

Well, those happy Christmas days .had 
passed merrily and quickly away, and left 
Rose many a cherished little recollection 
to muse over, till the time might come 
again when Norman would bring his 
friend once more home with him. She 
thought, perhaps, the approaching winter 
would renew all the happy memories of 
the last, or even exceed them in actual 
enjoyment. Further than that Rose's 
simple thoughts strayed not. She waited 
in patient hope, and quietly anticipated 
the possible chance in that future ^which 
was already drawing near. 
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To crush these hopes came the start- 
ling intelligence of Norman's marriage, 
and his consequent banishment from home. 
At that news all her happy visions faded 
away like a dissolving dream. No wonder 
Eose Hazledine wept doubly bitter tears 
over, her grievous disappointment, which 
included not only the loss of her brother, 
but, in all probability, that of the friend 
whom she had so fondly hoped to have 
seen ere long with him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FTER a tour of two months' duration, 
in which the time fled in one short 
dream of happy love, that made it appear 
like a few days, the young couple found 
themselves in Paris on their way back to 
England. It was then becoming necessary 
to be thinking of home, and all the 
lesser affairs of life, which had been al- 
most forgotten by the self-absorbed pair. 
It was at Paris they expected to find 
the first letters which would reach them 
after their elopement. Norman had given 
his direction under cover to his London 
agent, and, with a view to ensure the 
full enjoyment of their first weeks of 
VOL. I. a 
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married happiness^ had purposely abstained 
from giving any directions for forwarding 
such letters as might arrive to that address 
until the time mentioned. Indeed their 
wanderings had hitherto been so desultory^ 
and so little of plan or method had 
been observed in the course their tra- 
vels had taken, that it would have been 
diflSicult to have expected letters with any 
degree of certainty. Evelyn, by her 
husband's desire, also forbore giving any 
more definite address. 

In taking up their temporary abode at 
the hotel to which they were taken by 
their courier, both Norman and Evelyn 
appeared once more to return to the 
outer world of common events and every- 
day occurrences. The days of love and 
romance were, at least for a time, to be 
superseded by more practical and com- 
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mon-place feelings and events. It must 
be confessed that both the lovers felt 
somewhat nervous as to the contents of 
the letters they expected to receive. 
Norman was perfectly aware that he should 
have to encounter a heavy storm of in- 
dignation in the first instance from his 
father ; but he hoped that, during the lapse 
of the two months that had passed since 
his first communication of the fact of 
his marriage, Mr. Hazledine's anger might 
have cooled down; and as he had sent 
weekly dispatches to his mother and sister 
Rose, he trusted by their mediation, not 
less than by the representations he sent of 
his wife's perfections and the complete 
happiness he was enjoying with her, to 
find at least some indications of a re- 
lenting nature on the part of his father. 
^Q had also not neglected, to write to 
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and bespeak the kind offices of the old 
family friend and lawyer, Mr. Manning, 
and he expected much from his inter- 
cession and representations. Evelyn looked 
not less eagerly than her husband for the 
return of their messenger to the paste 
restantey whence their dispatches were to 
emanate, but her feelings were of a very 
different nature from those of Norman. 
The prevalent emotion at that time was 
a return of tender affection for the father 
she had forsaken, and even for a time 
had almost forgotten in her new-born 
happiness. A longing to hear from and 
see him again was almost undisturbed by 
any alloy of fear or consideration of how 
far she might have grieved or offended 
him. £velyn had been in fact far too 
much of a spoilt child hitherto to have 
experienced the dread of incurring any- 
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thing like lasting displeasure, especially 
from that parent ever so fondly indulgent 
and tolerant of all her caprices. She might 
perhaps expect a little gentle reproof for 
the wild step she had taken, but she had 
explained it all to her father in her 
letters^ and the necessity that existed, as 
Norman had urged upon her, of taking 
this important matter into their own 
hands, to avoid entailing more unpleasant 
feeling between him and Mr. Hazledine. 
That act being now irretrievably done, 
they both (she had written to him 
to say) only waited his permission to 
hasten to him, and she begged him to 
let her be as she had ever been, his 
most loving child. Something, also, she 
had further said about her husband and her 
happiness in being his wife, and also of 
that gratification which Lord Beverley would 
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experience in knowing Normen, and finding 
that his daughter had only thus left him 
shortly to return^ and bring him back such 
a son. 

Two letters were at last placed in 
Evelyn's hands ; they trembled a little 
when she failed to recognise her father's 
writing in the address of either. One 
was from Lady Clare, to whom she had, 
as in duty bound, written almost imme- 
diately after the ceremony that gave her 
to Captain Hazledine; and from her, con- 
sidering her well-known regard for both 
(which she never dreamt of having in any 
degree forfeited), she expected an agreeable 
reply. Evelyn had also formed a pleasant 
little plan of visiting Lady Clare at her 
place near Canterbury, where she found 
her husband's regiment was now quar- 
tered, and to which locale they were 
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bound, directly they left Paris to return 
to England. In fact, she had written a 
second letter to Lady Clare, to announce 
her intentions as soon as she had become 
aware of the circumstance, and their ex- 
pectation of being in her near neighbour- 
hood. It was evident, by the date, that 
this was the letter which Lady Clare 
had lost no time in answering, though 
it was short : 

"Dear Mrs. Hazledine, 

"Your last letter surprised 
me almost as much as your former one, 
after the depth of the deception to which 
I was a victim; and to prevent any 
mistake or disappointment in the plans 
you may form on returning to England, 
I hasten to say our house will be quite 
full during the winter, and it will be 
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for many reasons impossible for Lord 
Clare and me to have the pleasure you 
propose, in receiving a visit from you 
and Captain Hazledine at that time. 
Believe me, yours truly, 

" Geraldine Clare." 

So much for past friendship ! Evelyn 
stood with her letter in her hand, almost 
doubting the evidence of her senses, and 
straining her eyes on the characters of 
the well-known handwriting — her cheeks 
burnt with shame and indignation, that 
such a letter could have been addressed to 
her^ who had formerly been so courted, and 
whose slightest intimation of a proposed 
visit had wont to be so joyfully received! 
She crushed the hateful letter in her 
hand, and threw it hastily into the 
embers of the wood fire that was blaz- 
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ing at her feet, at the same time 
glancing quickly round at her husband, 
far too proud and angry to let him see 
the insult she had received. 
• Norman was, however, too deeply en- 
grossed in his own despatches to have 
eyes or ears for his wife's troubles at 
that moment, and Evelyn hastily turned 
to the other letter which bore her name. 
It was a much longer one, and from 
Mrs. Lister: 

"Dear Evelyn, 

"You will, no doubt, be dis- 
appointed and angry at hearing from me 
instead of your dear father, and I would 
gladly have been spared the unpleasant 
task of addressing you, knowing the re- 
ception my letter is sure to meet with. 
However, it seems there is no one 
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else to write to you, and I con- 
sider it right and fair that you 
should be put in possession of Lord 
Beverley's sentiments regarding the step 
you have taken, and by which you have 
chosen to remove yourself from your 
father's protection, and the position you 
occupied in his family. I should premise 
that Lady Parker declines making the 
communication, and, knowing the way yon 
have been pleased to treat my excellent 
mother on many occasions that have 
fallen under my observation since my re- 
turn from India, I think she is justified in 
so doing. Let me, therefore, as briefly 
as possible, inform you that, little as you 
evidently, from the tenor of your letters, 
suppose it, your father is so indignant 
and disgusted with your conduct, that it 
has happily saved him from suffering as 
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deeply as we apprehended he would do, 
from your desertion and disgrace. Yes, I 
must repeat the word — your flight, under 
the peculiar circumstances, was as dis- 
graceful a step as, I believe, it is un- 
precedented, and it has excited a general 
sentiment of wonder and indignation, in 
which no one participates more strongly 
than your friend Lady Clare. 

"Lord Beverley abjures henceforth the 
name of Father, and as you have chosen 
a husband instead, with whom he could 
never, under any circumstances, associate, 
he begs to leave you to the full enjoyment 
of the lot you have, selected. You will 
never be disturbed by him henceforth, or by 
any of those relations, to whom you once 
thought yourself so superior. 

"One word of warning, however, I 
will give you as my parting legacy — 
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Beware of the husband you have taken, 
all unacquainted^ as you no doubt are, 
with his former habits and mode of life, 
as well as his entanglements — yes, I 
repeat it, his entanglements ; and in no 
evil sense do I use the term, for fair, 
and open, and honourable seemed his in- 
tentions to Miss Otway— Helen Otway — as 
I have heard from many, since the event 
that has made you both the nine days' 
talk and wonder of London. It was but 
little, however, to so well-known and 
professed a flirt as Captain Hazledine 
that he had won the heart of one poor 
girl, heiress though she was, and the 
especial friend of his sisters and family. 
That he had gone so far, that all but 
the decisive word that asked her to be 
his was left unsaid; that her affections 
were engaged, and her heart left sorely 
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wounded, is, I know, but a light thing 
to so practised a deceiver. Othei's there 
are, I know, and many, no doubt, less 
open to remark or conjecture, have been 
the suflFerers. I only hope you yourself, 
Evelyn, may not add another to the many 
who have gone before you. You are his 
wife, I know, for I have seen the record 
of your marriage in the church where it 
was performed, but wives have been de- 
serted before now, or, at all events, de- 
ceived and betrayed. 

^^I fear much disappointment awaits Cap- 
tain Hazledine. He thinks, — and no doubt 
you think so too, — ^that he has married a 
great heiress — Lord Beverley's only daugh- 
ter! Alas! my dear friend, for your vain 
expectations ! Lord Beverley cuts you off 
with less than a shilling, and casts you 
from him with less than a blessing. 
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"I have little more to say, except 
that you will receive your clothes and 
all your possessions, sent to the same ad- 
dress in London that you gave in the 
letters to which this is a full and final 
answer on the part of Lord Beverley and 
your family in general, and in particulaF 
of your cousin, "Julia Lister/' 

After the perusal of this insulting docu- 
ment, Evelyn felt as if she could fall no 
lower; a dreadful feeling of faintness and 
oppression came over her, and a dull 
aching sense of desertion and desolation ; 
but she struggled against all, and crush- 
ing this second horrible letter in her 
hand, threw it also into the smoking 
emberst With a feeling of helpless be- 
wilderment, she again turned to look at 
that husband so vilified and slandered, as 
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she believed. As she did so, Norman 
dashed down a packet of letters on the 
table, then caught a glimpse of his young 
wife's face of misery and despair; his 
own grief was for the moment forgotten, as, 
hastening to her, he caught her trembling 
form in his arms, saying, 

"What is it, my dove? Are you cast 
forth also?" 

At the sound of that dear voice, the 
poor girl turned in her despair to the rest- 
ing-place where she now found her sole 
shelter and comfort, believing in its truth 
and honour, in spite of all the terrible 
insinuations and accusations of her hateful 
relation. Then weeping and sobbing forth 
the mournful story of her father's anger 
and indignation against her, Evelyn was 
at length soothed and, in some measure, 
consoled. 
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After a time, Norman made his wife 
acquainted with the contents of the letters 
he had received; his recital was soon 
made, for on opening, with an anxious 
heart and unsteady hand, the large packet, 
which was directed in his father's large, 
bold, strong hand, and expecting and 
preparing to receive a somewhat lengthy 
reproof, and bearing himself up to receive 
his father's angry admonitions, he met only 
with his own letters all returned. The first 
of them alone was opened; the others, all 
addressed to the different members of 
his family, sent back in the same state in 
which they had been received. There were, 
however, a few lines on the envelope; 
they were in his father's handwriting, and 
were as follows: — 

^ ^^Mr. Hazledine requests the writer of 
the enclosed papers to abstain in future 
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from troubling with his letters a family to 
whom he is henceforth a stranger." 

Norman read his father's farewell words 
to his wife as she rested her aching head on 
his shoulder, and kissing the pale trembling 
lips, said softly, 

"Bear up, darling, better times will 
come yet ; these are early days ; we were 
prepared to suffer opposition ; we must not 
faint because it is stronger and more bitter 
than we expected ; henceforth we are every- 
thing to each other, and, in time, perhaps 
things will mend, and people relent more 
than we now believe possible. See, here is 
good old Manning's letter — let me read it 
to you." 

The letter was as follows: — 

-' My dear Mr. Norman, 

" I hope you will forgive me 
VOL. I. H 
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when I say that I have never felt more 
pain than in receiving the communication 
contained in your letter of the 8th in- 
stant. I feel almost at a loss how to 
reply or what to advise. I have known 
you ever since you were an infant, and 
your father before you, so forgive me if 
what I say seems intrusive, but I can- 
not help expressing the regret I feel 
that you have acted with so little con- 
sideration towards so good a father and 
mother as you possess. Not that 1 mean to 
say one word against the lady you have 
chosen to make your wife; but, oh! Mr. 
Norman, why did you not at least inform 
your father before you took the step you 
have done. It was surely due to him 
as a father, and so good a one as he 
has been — I know that perhaps better 
than you can do, for I know all the 
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gelf-denial be has practised^ ^nd so has 
your respected lady mother, in order to 
free the property, and bring it round as 
he has done. And now it is all thrown 
away, for I have the sorrow to inform 
you that Mr. Hazledine refuses to make 
you any allowance, as heretofore, and 
has deprived the estate of all the ad- 
vantages he had bestowed upon it for 
your future benefit. He has cut off 
every extraneous bit of land he had 
added to it, or redeemed from those 
heavy mortgages^ In fact, sir, if things 
are not altered again, you will succeed 
to as encumbered an estate as your 
father inherited, and without the same 
means of extricating yourself that he 
possessed. As I have said, I don't know 
what to advise for the best. I believe 
we must be quiet at present, and let 
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the storm subside a little before we 
attempt to sp^ak. No one at this time 
is allowed to mention your name; but 
you may be assured there is nothing else 
thought of by the ladies but you and 
your pretty bride, for we hear that she 
is very pretty, and rich too, I suppose, 
and hope so for your sake, though per- 
haps her father may just now be some- 
thing like yours, for never did two 
Christian men, I believe, more cordially 
hate each other than they have done 
from their youth upwards, which is to 
me a sad and incomprehensible state of 
feeling, knowing how much we all need 
forgiveness. 

" Well, my dear sir, you must forgive 
my running on, and I will let you know 
if anything seems likely to turn up for 
the better. Perhaps when Sir Horace comes 
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back (and he is now, I hear, in Egypt), 
he may be able to act as a .mediator, for 
I know how highly both Mr. Hazledine 
and Lady Rachel think of him; and 
though I am an old lawyer, I have 
noticed him and pretty Miss Rose. So 
his words may have more weight than 
mine, and I shall rejoice to see the day 
that brings him again to Hazledine. In 
the meantime, believe me, my dear Mr. 
Norman, your faithful and 

** Obedient Servant, 

"Thomas Manning." 

" Who is Thomas Manning, Norman 
dear,'' asked Evelyn, lifting her head 
from her husband's shoulder, whilst she 
had followed his reading with her eyes. 

"He is a dear good old man, a sort 
of family lawyer and general adviser." 
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"Is he a gentleman, dear?" 

" Yes, he is a true gentleman in every 
thought and action, but not by birth 
perhaps. His father was only the family 
steward, but he has had a good education, 
and practises as an attorney at the nearest 
town to Hazledine. We all love him like 
a relation ;, . he is so simple and unas- 
suming, and yet so clear-headed in all 
matters of business. And now," continued 
Norman, "I hardly know at present what 
to do, for this withdrawal of my allowance 
is a very serious affair to me, and far 
more to be regretted for your sake, my 
dearest, than for mine." 

" Could not this old lawyer help you, 
dear T said Evelyn ; " you say he is so 
clever, and I daresay he has plenty of 
money — lawyers always have — at least, I 
have heard papa often say so." 
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" Old Manning is too honest a man, I 
fear, to be a very ' rich one in his pro- 
fession ; however, I daresay he is mode- 
rately well off, and has some money, I 
hope; but he has none to lend me, even 
if I were to ask him, which I certainly 
shall not, having no means of repaying 
him/' 

" But ypu could pay him a great deal 
more back when things get a little settled," 
suggested Evelyn. 

" And when will that be, my dearest ? 
I fear you have married a poor disinherited 
beggar— I must confess things . look awfully 
dark at present/' 

"But, Norman, you have plenty of 
money from your profession at present, 
have you not? It is not as if you were 
an idle man ; you must have something 
certain from that," reasoned Evelyn, with 
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a little feeling of pride in her husband's 
supposed independence. 

" About enough, when I had my allow- 
ance, for a single man with moderate 
ideas, my darling ; but seriously, I must 
look to my commission for support, and 
sell my troop. If there is nothing coming 
in any other way, we may exist for a time 
upon the interest, until I can get something 
or other, or times mend a little at home, 
as they may do, for we must have where- 
withal to live upon. It seems hard enough 
when I would give you every luxury that 
the wide world contains, that I am now 
bringing you down to my own wretched 
poverty '' 

"It is / who have brought you to 
poverty apparently," replied Evelyn more 
quietly, her spirit rising with the occasion, 
and even thankful for some opportunity of 
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testifying the depth and strength of her at- 
tachment to her husband. 

Perhaps it was at this moment, when the 
young couple first opened their eyes to the 
possible state of their future affairs, and 
felt a fore-shadowing of coming poverty 
and privation to be endured and shared 
together, that the hearts of both were 
more strongly drawn together, than ever 
they had been in those bright days of 
prosperity and enjoyment which they had 
previously known. Certain it is, that the 
struggles and anxieties which are shared 
together, serve more strongly to cement 
the bands of affection than a participation 
in all the luxuries and pleasures of life 
which this world can bestow. 

Some such thoughts, all undefined as 
they were, no doubt passed through the 
minds both of Evelyn and her husband as 
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they sat together in that large, comfortless 
saloon, on the first evening of their arrival 
in Paris, calmly discussing the hitherto 
ignored subject of ways and means. It 
was a topic of consideration, it must be 
confessed, that was daily becoming of 
increasing and painful interest to Norman, 
for he knew how slender were the re- 
sources that he could command, and how 
great had been the inroads already made 
upon them during their late tour, whilst 
their present residence in an expensive hotel 
threatened to bring them to so low an ebb, 
if prolonged, as barely to leave them the 
means of returning to England. 

The vague hope and expectation which 
Norman had cherished of forgiveness and . 
remittances reaching him, through the in- 
tervention of Mr. Manning, had be^n en- 
tirely dispelled by the communications just 
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received, and he now knew that he was 
indeed an outcast from his father's home 
and heart. Evelyn, on her part, felt as 
entirely severed from all former ties as 
her husband, and yet she could not help 
attributing much of her father's displea- 
sure, as well as the way in which it' 
was announced, to the wily cousin from 
whose hand she had just received the 
intimation. 

Poor Evelyn was as yet a perfect 
child in many respects ; her eighteen 
years of life had been passed in the 
extreme of luxury and indulgence, which 
had almost excluded the knowledge of 
any other less happy phase of existence. 
From that dream she now roused herself 
to other and sterner realities of life. 

Casting from her heart and imagination 
every evil thought and distrust which the 
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hateful letter of Julia Lister sought to 
suggest, she turned in full devoted trust 
to the husband of her choice, and that 
dreary November evening was passed by 
them in the fullest interchange of every 
inmost thought that their unhappy situa- 
tion (in a worldly point of view) pre- 
sented to, and was entertained by either. 
With Evelyn the idea of a life of pri- 
vation to be shared with Norman, and 
the opportunity of manifesting her deep 
devotion by any sacrifices on her part, 
was rather attractive than otherwise to 
her generous and affectionate nature. 
Privation and poverty were abstract ideas 
as yet in her mind, and they took their 
colouring from the hues of her own 
radiant imagination, which invested them 
at that time with very fictitious bright- 
ness. 
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Norman had not seen either of the 
letters that his wife had received. She 
could not endure that the mention made 
of himself should meet his eye. He 
could only, therefore, receive the sad re- 
cital of her father's implacability towards 
her from het faltering lips. It was 
enough, however, and too much like his 
own sentence, not to be received by him 
with the stern submission that had 
marked his feelings in regard to his 
father's decree, and the part he had 
henceforth to take. 

For the present they were both cut 
off from every former tie, and all means 
and hopes of any pecuniary 'assistance were 
at an end. What to do — where to turn, 
was the next consideration. Norman in- 
herited his father's hatred of debt, and 
though liberal to others, also his mother'^ 
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dislike to needless expenditure as regarded 
himself. With every gentlemanly and 
generous feeling he had early learnt to 
deny himself, and to feel no shame in 
quietly asserting that many of the things 
in which others of his age and position 
freely indulged themselves, were beyond 
his means. Happy was it for him at 
that crisis of his life, that he found 
himself, in consequence of this exercise of 
moral courage, without debt — that he had 
been able, in consequence, to furnish ^he 
funds which had hitherto supported them; 
and although they were now rapidly 
diminishing, he had yet sufficient to take 
him and his wife back to England, and 
to enable him to rejoin his regiment at 
the appointed time. That he could con- 
tinue in it without the allowance he had 
.hitherto received, he now felt was impos- 
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sible ; and he and Evelyn sat up late 
that night pondering over, and devising 
the future steps it would be best for 
them to take. 

How happy were they both in the 
midst of all their troubles, thus closely 
united, and leaning on each other for 
advice and support. Never had Norman 
loved Evelyn more devotedly in their 
brightest, happiest hours, than now in 
this dark, lowering time, when the 
warm heart and generous unselfish nature 
of his young wife cast such a cheerful 
light upon their present and future pros- 
pects, and served to brighten the gloom 
which surrounded them. 

It was settled that Paris must be left 

^ the next morning, and the courier then 

and there discharged. Evelyn added, 

not without one little sigh of regret, 
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that Fanchon, the French maid, should 
also be parted with, and left with the 
friends and relations she was then in the 
midst of, till she could procure another 
situation. 

Norman at first protested vehemently 
against this proceeding, but Evelyn was 
not to be gainsayed on this point, and, 
after due consideration, he confessed that 
their circumstances rendered the sacrifice 
desirable, and Evelyn had the triumph of 
voluntarily making this first step in the 
new path she was henceforth destined to 
tread. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TN less than a week from that memor- 
able and poverty-menacing evening in 
Paris, Captain and Mrs. Hazledine found 
themselves settled in quiet and inexpen- 
sive lodgings in Canterbury, where it was 
their intention to remain until he had 
effected the sale of his troop, for which 
he was endeavouring to negociate. 

He had already sent in his resignation, 
although it had not then been accepted, 
so he -was still on duty with his regi- 
ment, and a few months must necessarily 
intervene before these affairs could be 
satisfactorily settled, and he could con- 
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sider himself at liberty to make any future 
plans. 

Norman endeavoured, meanwhile, to 
make his wife's new home and way of life 
as little irksome to her as it was pos- 
sible, but it was too soon apparent that 
Evelyn's trials had commenced. The ex- 
citement of settling herself was soon over 
— the pleasant and desultory life of travel 
she had been leading since her marriage 
was all at an end, and the little dull house 
in Canterbury, with its petty economies, 
was now destined to be the scene of 
Evelyn's domestic sphere of interest and 
employment. 

It was the month of December, and, 
dull and dreary as was the season of 
the year, there was not wanting plenty 
of gaiety and amusement in the world 
around them. But Evelyn felt her appe- 
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tite for such excitement already on the 
wane. She heard the names of people 
she had formerly known — ^her friend Lady 
Clare, among the number — as attending 
balls' and parties to which Norman urged 
her to go without success, for she had a 
morbid reluctance, after the letters she 
had so lately received, to present herself 
among her former friends and acquaint- 
ance. She shrank from the apprehension 
of any slight to which her conduct might 
have exposed her, and, with her heart 
still smarting from the pain of her pa- 
tent's rejection, she refused to go out at 
all that winter. 

Evelyn was a person who could easily 
make great sacrifices on great occasions, 
but she was as yet hardly equal to the 
trying exigencies of the daily demand 
upon her exertions and patience in the 

i2 
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life she was now called upon to lead. 
Her only pleasure soon became that of 
looking for the moment of Norman's re- 
turn home, and she ceased at last to 
occupy the hours of his absence either 
with pleasure or profit to herself. 

After arranging the scanty furniture of 
their lodging-house, and finding how utterly 
impossible it was to make it an elegant 
or even home-like looking abode, she 
quitted the attempt in disgust. It was 
so difierent to all and everything she had 
ever known, or that her imagination had 
pictured in their future home, that, but 
for the conviction that it was such only 
for a time, she would have sunk entirely 
into a state of listless prostration. She was 
much alone just then, and did not get 
on with those of the officers' wives who 
had called upon her.'' 
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With many of them she had not an 
idea in common, and it was agreed amongst 
some of the least agreeable of them that 
the Hon. Mrs. Hazledine was a very fine 
lady, and affected beyond toleration. She 
was thus left very much to herself, for 
of the few she might have liked, some were 
absent, whilst others were deterred from 
making any attempts at intimacy on ac- 
count of her languid and apathetic indif- 
ference of manner whenever they met her. 
Evelyn also had the depressing sensation 
of indisposition, as well as want of happi- 
ness, to contend with. 

Her father's continued silence preyed 
upon her mind. Norman's necessary ab- 
sence for hours also served to deject her. 
Indeed, her whole mode of life was so 
new and uncongenial, that no wonder the 
poor girl became nervous and fanciful. 
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A bad cold caught in the middle of the 
winter had no inconsiderable share in re- 
ducing her to a state of continued inva- 
lidism during the greater part of it. 

Norman, on his part, was distressed 
and unhappy about her. He felt so 
powerless to relieve his wife's state of 
mental and bodily indisposition, and the 
doctors he consulted achieved so little 
amendment in the case, that he became 
almost as miserable as herself. 

Spring dawned at last upon them, and 
Norman's affairs began to wear such a 
degree of forwardness, as allowed them 
to think of their departure, and he was 
already indulging the hope of giving up 
their house in Canterbury, and being 
able to take his wife elsewhere. But where 
that should be was then the question, and 
one more easily asked than answered. 
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It may be imagined that an income 
of about £200 a year (which appeared 
to be all that was likely to be realized 
by the most advantageous investment of 
the sum arising from the sale of his com- 
mission), would aflford but little scope for 
making plans of pleasure, or seeking any 
change of scene beyond that which must 
follow on leaving their present quarters. 

Little, indeed, had Evelyn comprehended 
hitherto the full meaning of that grim 
word poverty. She was beginning slowly 
and sorrowfully to understand thatj which 
was, to one brought up as she had been, 
almost as unpalatable — viz., narrow circum- 
stances. She now saw the daily privations 
which must necessarily be encountered to 
satisfy all their most importunate claims 
— ^in fact, to enable her to defray the 
small amount of their weekly expenses, 
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wbicby her husband most strictly urged, 
were never, under any circumstances, to 
be left unpaid. 

These housekeeping accounts were sordid 
details to Evelyn, though her real affection 
for Norman upheld her to a certain de- 
gree in the performance of her unpleasant 
task; but she now began to weary and 
sicken over it, and to count the days 
and weeks to the time when their re- 
moval from Canterbury would bring change 
of scene, and she hoped other changes 
and improvements would follow. 

All this time she continued to seclude 
herself as much as possible from any ac- 
quaintances she had been compelled to 
make in her husband's regiment amongst 
the officers and their wives. Norman, on 
his part, could not be prevailed upon 
even by Evelyn to become as unsocial as 
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herself, and he occasionally sought for a 
little diversion from the sameness and 
sense of depression at home by joining 
in some of the gaieties that were going 
on around. Not that he was in any 
way unmindful of his young wife, who, 
on her part, often urged him to go out 
and amuse himself when these opportunities 
occurred. 

Norman was at last a free man. His 
resignation had been accepted, and his 
commission disposed of, and himself at 
liberty to follow, as far. as he was able, 
the bent of his own inclinations. He 
merely remained for a few weeks in the 
lodgings he had taken, because he had 
engaged them for a certain time, on more 
reasonable terms, and that would not 
expire until the month of June. In the 
meanwhile he proposed talking Evelyn 
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somewhere to the sea, if they found they 
could accomplish it without much extra 
expense. The question was, where should 
they go? Not to Brighton, urged Eve- 
lyn. A thousand reasons and recollections 
rose up against such a plan; and Nor- 
man, haying heard from one of his 
brother oflSicers of a quiet place not far 
distant, as likely to suit them, went out 
early one morning to make all necessary 
inquiries. 

Evelyn sat in her small drawing-room 
after her husband's departure that spring 
morning. She felt sad and weary — not 
of action, but for the want of it. She 
experienced a longing for some pleasant 
occupation, either of body or mind, but 
none presented itself, and she continued 
to muse and wonder when she should 
receive her long-expected letter of love 
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and forgiveness from the father she had 
deserted, and to whom she constantly 
addressed herself in terms of filial affec- 
tion. 

Her letters, unlike those of her hus- 
band's, had never been returned, and 
from that slight circumstance she took 
heart, and ventured to hope for better 
days. She could hardly believe in the 
reality of the state of poverty to which 
they were reduced. During the few months 
she had passed at Canterbury, it often 
appeared to her as though she and her 
husband were only existing in a sort of 
disguise, as it were, and waiting for 
something to take place, after which 
they would both emerge brilliant and 
happy, and return to their former state 
of perpetual sunshine and prosperity. 

Evelyn's thoughts then followed her 
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husband's steps, as they were directed 
towards the dwelling of Captain and Mrs. 
Seaward. She entered with him, in ima- 
gination, into the littered and untidy 
parlour, where she had but once set 
foot, recoiling in fastidious horror from 
that lady with her faded beauty, her 
easy manners, and her six noisy, trouble- 
some children. More than all, did Evelyn 
dislike the pretty, flirting, unmarried sister, 
who formed one of that boisterous family 
party, and was always so ready to talk, 
or walk, ride, dance, or flirt with her 
own too charming Norman. 

Evelyn was half sorry that she had 
acquiesced in his proposition to go and 
make the requisite inquiries of Mrs. Sea- 
ward, but as their very slender means 
were much on a par with her own, she 
had overcome her repugnance, and sane- 
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tioned the application, although she could 
not listen to her husband when he ex- 
pressed a wish for her to accompany him 
there. 

Captain Hazledine had been gone about 
an hour, when Evelyn saw from her 
window that he was returning, but no- 
ticed with displeasure that Captain and 
Mrs. Seaward, with Miss Fancourt, were 
with him; indeed, she saw the latter 
with almost jealous eyes, walking by her 
husband's side, gaily talking to him, 
laughing, and looking up in his smiling 
face, apparently urging some request, as 
Evelyn judged from the countenances of 
both. They all walked up to the door, 
and Evelyn called to her maid — her only 
one — with angry impatience, and desired 
her to tell her master, when she opened 
the door, that she was lying down, and 
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too unwell to see any one; and tben^ 
throwing herself on the sofa with some* 
thing of a resentful feeling, waited for 
his coming upstairs. 

His steps did not approach as rapidly 
as she expected on his receiving the 
message sent; on the contrary, she heard 
many voices, still laughing and talking, 
and easily recognised Miss Fancourt's. 

"Now that's a wee bit of a white lie, 
but Eliza and I don't mind, Captain 
Hazledine, and you need not look alarmed, 
for I saw Mrs. Hazledine at the window 
as we came up — and we know she does 
not like visitors, and we can tell you 
all about everything you want to hear 
afi well — indeed, better than her — and if 
you will walk on a few steps with us, 
we can settle all about that other small 
affair." 
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Then Evelyn heard her husband say, 
if they would wait for him he would 
just run up and see how she was. Then 
Captain and Mrs. Seaward both spoke 
together, but their words were inaudible 
to her. She, however, plainly heard Miss 
Fancourt's words — 

" Yes, everybody says ill, or not at home, 
as you know, when disagreeable people 
caU." 

" Oh ! Miss Fancourt, who ever dreamt 
of such a thing in regard to you?" 

^*Well, never mind that, only come 
with us now. If you once go upstairs 
you will never return, and as it happens, 
our time is precious this morning." 

Then there was more laughing and 
talking, and finally receding footsteps on 
the pavement below, that sounded like a 
knell in poor Evelyn's ears. 
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Whilst she thought about certain pas- 
sages respecting her husband's former flirta- 
tions in the cruel letter from her cousin 
Mrs. Lister, she became more uneasy, 
and, rising hastily, again rang the 
bell. 

Her maid appeared at the summons, but 
Evelyn hardly knew how to shape the 
questions she wished, yet dreaded to ask. 
The woman was a quiet, sensible .pers9n 
of middle age, so she ventured to begin 
with, 

"Did you tell your master that I was 
not well enough to see any visitors this 
morning ?" 

" I told ' him, ma'am, that you said 
you were not " 

"Yes — well — and Mrs. Seaward under- 
stood that " 

"I suppose she did, ma'am." 
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"And you must see I am not — eh, 

Martin ?" 

• 

"Indeed, ma'am, if I may be so bold 
as to venture on an opinion, I canft 
help thinking it would do you a deal of 
good to see such a nice, pleasant, cheer- 
ful lady as Mrs. Seaward, instead of sit- 
ting up here all day so melancholy by 
yourself when master's out. You would 
feel wonderful better for it, and so both 
the ladies seemed to say." 

" They did !" exclaimed Evelyn, indig- 
nantly; "what business was it of theirs? 
How very impertinent ! I am sure I do 
feel weak and ill enough ! There, Martin, 
that will do — pray go away." 

Aijd as the poor woman lingered with 
a sort of pitying glance towards the lady, 
Evelyn, with an imperative gesture, mo- 
tioned her to the door. It had hardly 
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closed upon the servant, when she threw 
herself back upon the sofa, and burying 
her face in the solitary cushion, gave 
Yiay to a fit of passionate weeping and 
lamenting — the reason whereof she would 
have been puzzled exactly to define. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TITHEN Captain Hazledine returned, it 
was late in the afternoon, and, 
with the caprice of a true spring day, it 
had already changed from the bright 
morning to a cold and cloudy evening. 
The small apartment was, at the same 
tune, cold and yet close, the most 
wretched state of atmosphere that can 
well be imagined, and calculated to de- 
press stouter nerves than those of Evelyn 
Hazledine. Her fit of weeping had long 
subsided, but the traces of it were still 
apparent on her pale cheeks and dim 
eyes with their swollen eyelids; her long 
and beautiful light brown plaits were a 
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dishevelled mass of entangled hair, her 
dress was rumpled, and altogether, as she 
raised her head from the sofa on Nor- 
man's entrance, she presented so forlorn 
an appearance, that his heart smote him 
severely for neglect, as he came hastily 
towards her, atoning in some measure by 
the warmth of his present manner for 
the chill occasioned by his late ima- 
gined indifference. 

''What is the matter, my darling? 
How miserable you look ! Surely you 
are not really ill ! I left you quite well, 
and fancied your message was only a 
civil way of getting rid of your intended 
visitors. Indeed, they saw it too^ for 
Amelia Fancourt laughed as she told me 
she saw you looking out, just as pretty 
as usual, at the window. Surely you 
might have seen them for a minute. 
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darling? They are so anxious about your 
going to a fancy ball that is soon to 
be given, and wanted so to see you, 
and to persuade you to make one of their 
party." 

"I am glad they spared themselves 
the trouble," exclaimed Evelyn, raising 
her head from her husband's shoulder, 
with tears again sparkling in her eyelashes, 
" I shall not go to any ball. It is you 
only that Miss Fancourt wishes to see 
there, and I think she was very rude and 
impertinent in making any remarks about 
me to you." 

" My darling," returned Norman, sooth- 
ingly, " she made none that could possibly 
displease you or me, that you may be 
assured of. You are quite nervous with 
sitting in all day. How cold your pre- 
cious little hands are ! Why, you have 
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no fire, I seel 1 thought the room felt 
very cold; you will get quite chilled. Why 
have you let it go out?" 

"It has never been lighted to-day, 
Norman, dear," said Evelyn gently, feeling 
calmed and pacified, and almost wondering 
at her late excitement ; " we will ring now 
and have it done, but you know we must 
be very economical in coals as well as 
everything else." 

"And has it come to that?" said 
Norman; "have I brought you to that? 
— to want a fire, my poor pet? You 
so tenderly cherished before I knew 
you!" 

"Oh I no, dearest, not so bad as that," 
said Evelyn quite gaily, her spirits rising 
with the occasion, and the consciousness 
that her husband's heart was still all her 
own; "come, I wiU try and light it 
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myself, whilst Martin is laying the things 
for dinner downstairs. See, we shall soon 
look quite comfortable." 

In an hour from the time of Norman's 
return, the little drawing-room did, in- 
deed, present a very diflferent appearance 
to that it had displayed on his entrance; 
the fire burnt brightly, the sofa was 
drawn close to it one side, the table 
tidied, and Evelyn, herself, in her neat 
evening dress, with shining hair, and 
bright, happy eyes, looked quite as much 
altered for the better in her way as her 
apartment did, and both gained consider- 
ably by the change. 

Whilst they sat and chatted before the 
announcement of dinner, they heard the 
postman's knock and ring, a sound that 
is as often felt as well as heard by those 
who are eagerly expecting his arrival. 
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Evelyn looked rather languidly up, for 
constant disappointment had produced its 
usual effects in deadening, if not alto- 
gether destroying her hopes, and she 
feared at last to expect any letter. 

As usual there were none for her that 
day, but two for her husban^^ with the 
daily paper, which always reached them 
at that hour. One of Norman's despatches 
wasx a letter on business ; on the address 
of the other, with its foreign paper and 
postage mark, he joyfully recognised the 
handwriting of Sir Horace Singleton. 

Evelyn took up the paper, whilst Nor- 
man, throwing his first letter quickly 
aside, hastened to read his friend's some- 
what lengthy epistle. It was dated from 
Athens, and the first part of it entered 
into some details respecting his travels 
since he had left Egypt, from whence 
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Norman's last letter, with several others, 
had been forwarded to him, and account- 
ing for the delay in his acknowledgment 
of that relating to his marriage, by ex- 
plaining the new and unexpected route 
be had taken. Sir Horace then entered 
at some length into his friend's aJOfairs, 
expressing regret at the state of things 
at Hazledine, of which he had been duly 
informed by a communication from Lady 
Rachel, which had reached him about 
the same time as her oiSending son's 
letter. 

" I have also," he proceeded, *^ had a 
long and urgent appeal from old Man- 
ning, to do my * possible ' towards con- 
ciliating matters between you and your 
father; and he entreats me to hasten 
my return to England on that good 
errand. Now I need not assure you that 
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I should require no spur on the occasion, 
were I assured that the result of my 
interference would be as he desires; but 
you and I, Norman, know enough of 
Hazledine politics to feel this might not 
be the most prudent plan of proceeding. 
With the feeling your father at present 
entertains in regard to your marriage, 
any attempt at conciliation might have 
an entirely opposite efiFect to that we 
aim at. My advice is — let things alone 
for the present. You have said already 
everything that is dutiful and becoming 
on your own part, and possibly in due 
course of time Mr. Hazledine may relent. 
It is also likely that in his cooler mo- 
ments he may reflect and see that to 
carry out an ancient and unreasonable 
feeling of implacable hatred, to the ex- 
tent of making a whole family needlessly 
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miserable, is simply, in these practical 
days, ridiculous. Had you made a m^s^- 
alliancey the case would have been widely 
difiFerent. I am told you have got a 
charming wife — and who can blame the 
hasty step you took to secure so great 
a prize? 

** I conclude that your negociations re- 
specting your commission are by this 
time completed, and that you are an 
idle man, and are probably looking out 
for some pied a terre in which to rest 
until your father relents, and some mone- 
tary arrangements can be made. I have 
one proposition to make in this case, 
which I trust will find favour in your 
eyes and those of Mrs. Hazledine — that 
is, that you should establish yourselves, 
till things come round, in my old place, 
Cleve Court, where you might find* a 
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pleasant residence during the summer 
months, and where I should hope to 
join you in the autumn. It would really 
be a charity and kindness to occupy the 
house, and you would find old Wilson 
in command, who would do all in her 
power to make you comfortable there ; 
and I trust you will as frankly accept . 
my offer as I should do were our cases 
reversed, and in so doing greatly oblige 
your faithful friend, 

** Horace Singleton." 

" I am glad, at all events," said Evelyn, 
with a faint smile, on reading this letter, 
which Norman gave to her without any 
comment, "I am glad Sir Horace does 
not think as badly of your marriage as 
all your other friends do, and that he 
allows it is not a mesalliance.^^ 
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" Ah ! were it that, it would be a 
deadly sin with Singleton ; he would have 
no pity upon a low marriage — he would 
have considered me lost in body and soul 
had I made what he terms a mesalliance.'' 

" Then, you will see, he will be guilty 
of one himself, one of these days," re- 
plied Evelyn, gaily. 

"I should hope not," returned her hus- 
band, more gravely ; " indeed, I have 
every reason to feel sure he will not, 
for, unless I am greatly mistaken, he is 
attached to my little sister Rose." 

" Oh ! indeed, you must like that, and 
I suppose all your family too; and they 
have known each other all their lives, so 
I suppose it is a long attachment. Why 
do not they marry at once?" 

" He has been very little with our 
family of late years, and Rose has grown 
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up since he left us; they met quite as 
strangers a year ago, but I do not think 
Singleton is much of a marrying man, 
and he seems rather to be making up 
his mind, before he declares his attach- 
ment, and she is so young, they can 
afford to wait a little; but I have no 
doubt it will come right in the course 
of time — there was every appearance of it 
when I last saw them together; and the 
present interest he shows in my affairs is 
partly on Kose's account, I daresay. It 
is a lucky thing altogether, and will help 
to bring my father round, so I vote 
we accept the offer of Sir Horace Sin- 
gleton's mansion for the present — it would 
be a great comfort to me to see you 
there, besides settling the question of 
making further inquiries respecting a new 
residence." 
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** I have no douot," replied Evelyn, 
smiling, " of the eligibility of Sir Horace 
Singleton's house for us poor homeless 
mortals ; but, as you see, he says he 
cannot be there to receive us himself, 
will it not be making too much of a 
convenience of his hospitality if we avail 
ourselves of it under present circum- 
stances ?" 

"By no means, as I see it, my dear 
child," returned Norman. " I look upon 
Horace really almost as a brother — he 
has been brought up with us as such ; 
. I therefore consider he will be much 
hurt if we refuse his considerate offer ; 
and knowing me as he does, he will lay 
all the blame of a refusal on you, so you 
must consent" 

"And who is this Mrs. Wilson that 
is mentioned in the letter?" asked Evelyn, 
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as she quietly acquiesced in her husband's 
wishes. 

"The best old soul in the world," re- 
turned he ; " she lived with my mother 
for years — was nurse-general to the whole 
family, from my eldest sister down to 
little Rose (whom she worships) ; and 
after the nursery reign was over. Lady 
Kachel bestowed her upon Sir Horace, 
when he took possession of his own place 
on coming of age, as the greatest trea- 
sure she » could give him; and 1 believe 
indeed that Singleton is quite satisfied in 
leaving everything at Cleve Court under 
her care and superintendence during his 
long absences from home." 

To Norman Hazledine indeed, with all 
the recollections of his childhood and 
youth, so materially and pleasantly blended 
with that of his former nurse, it was 
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quite an additional motive for accepting 
his friend's most seasonable invitation to 
a house which was presided over by 
good Mrs. Wilson; it seemed almost like 
going home. It was about the beginning 
of May when the young couple hoped 
and intended to have quitted Canterbury, 
but Evelyn, who had been ailing for 
some time, became so delicate that Nor- 
man determined on remaining where they 
were till after her confinement, which 
was to take place the following month. 

This was altogether an unfortunate ne- 
cessity, for they were both utterly and 
entirely weary of the place, and nothing 
but a conviction that he was consulting 
his wife's well-being would have made 
Norman remain there. At the same time, 
being fearful of alarming her if he laid 
too much stress on his medical man's 
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opinion about her situation^ Norman made 
light of the share she had in his reso* 
lution, and, concealing his anxiety on 
her behalf, made various excuses for de- 
ferring their proposed removal to Cleve 
Court, and remaining where they were till 
a few weeks later. 

Evelyn guessed nothing of her hus^ 
band's state of mind in regard to herself, 
and unfortunately took it into her head 
to imagine that he found it more gay 
and amusing at Canterbury amongst his 
old friends and acquaintances, and was 
in no hurry to shut himself up with 
her as his sole companion, to lead a 
perfectly retired life in the remote country 
place to which they were going. 

To do Evelyn justice, this idea Would 
probably have never found its entrance 
into her mind but for the remarks and 
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suggestions of the few acquaintances who 
found, or rather forced, their way to her 
secluded chamber. Poor girl! she was 
suffering and nervous, and in her sick 
fancy she was ready to adopt the notions 
she would in a healthier frama of mind 
and body have rejected. The most con- 
stant and persevering of her visitors was 
the Mrs. Seaward already mentioned, and 
with really kind intention she persisted 
in coming to see Evelyn; and her endea- 
vours to cheer and amuse were at least 
well meant, though too often ill-timed 
and mal'h'propos. It was with no mish 
chievous intention that the worthy woman 
commented upon her husband's past and 
present pursuits, and observed he was far 
too much shut up at home, that Evelyn 
should try and make him go out more^ 
and how everyone remarked how ill he 
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was looking, and so changed from what 
she had known him in his bright, happy 
bachelor days. 

And then Mrs. Seaward would tell Evielyn 
how fond he used to be of society, and 
how greatly he was admired and liked in 
it, and that it was too much to expect a 
man to give up everything at once, and 
not feel the change. Miss Fancourt, too, 
obtained admission to the invalid's pre- 
sence, occasionally accompanying her sister; 
and her remarks were still more aggra- 
vating and dispiriting to her unfortunate 
listener. 

" Ah ! then, dear Mrs. Hazledine," ob- 
served that young lady, naively, "we 
can all see that you are afraid of trust- 
ing Captain Hazledine out of your sight, 
now that you can't go out with him, and, 
if all they say of him be true, no 
wonder." 
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Far from looking upon this nonsense 
as the idle words of a silly girl, meant 
for amusement, Mrs. Hazledine chose to 
take the remark as one of serious mean- 
ing; and, with a sensation of martyrdom, 
she lost no time in entreating her hus- 
band to go out more frequently, and not 
to shut himself up with her, declaring 
she should be much better if he would 
go out and amuse himself, as he had 
been accustomed to do, and then he could 
tell her all about it when he came 
home ; adding — she really wished it. 

In an evil hour Norman believed the 
poor little dissembler, and, with a view of 
satisfying her, he constrained himself to 
go out, and enter more into society alone, 
than he had done since his marriage. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

npHE weary weeks passed on, and Evelyn, 
on her sofa, those long bright spring 
days, began at last to get accustomed to, 
and to tolerate, the society of Mrs. Sea- 
ward, and passively endure that of her 
sister Amelia. It was not the most pro- 
fitable sort of friendship that Evelyn, in 
her peculiar circumstances, could have 
formed. But the lady was lively, and 
amusing in her way, kind- hearted, too, 
and really very much interested in, and 
anxious to be with her and cheer her. 
Evelyn had few friends, or, rather, she 
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never had many, for it seemed at that 
time that the few she had ever possessed 
had entirely abandoned her. 

There are some people in the world 
with every kindly disposition towards their 
fellow-creatures, yet who often appear, 
by some strange fatality, shut out from 
all opportunity of manifesting their friendly 
feelings. Evelyn was unhappily one of these ; 
she had been brought up amongst those - 
for whom she cared but little, and who 
were not attractive themselves. Her father 
was the solitary object of her deepest 
affections, till she met with Norman Ha- 
zledine. She was naturally, perhaps, some- 
what reserved, and her motherless child- 
hood had never been warmed and cheered 
with any of those tender demonstrations 
of love that with more fortunate children 
are sure to bring all their little heart 
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affections and sentiments into natural and 
lively development. 

Evelyn possessed deep feelings and strong 
affections, which had as yet found little 
scope for exercise, whilst she almost sen- 
sitively shrunk even from such unac- 
customed display, in the engrossing love 
she felt for her husband. 

To Mrs. Seaward then, and her at- 
tentions, she at length yielded her compan- 
ionship, if not her friendship; and during 
many a solitary evening did she cheer 
Evelyn, with the tales of her past, and 
varied experience in married and in mili- 
tary life. 

Mrs. Seaward was essentially a worldly 
woman, of the world and in the world — 
not, perhaps, the same world that Evelyn 
had been used to recognise as that of fashion- 
able life, and pertaining alone to the ranks 
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of the upper ten thousand. But the Sea- 
ward world, though somewhat lower in the 
social scale than Evelyn's, was no less 
one that worshipped also at the shrine 
of Mammon. It had also its own rigid 
creed of duties and obligations, appertain- 
ing to the rise and progress of its 
votaries along the broad highway that 
conducts to promotion and aggrandisement. 
Mrs. Seaward was not a bad nor an 
unprincipled woman ; she loved her hus- 
band, and her children, and herself, and 
her own family, but her affections soared 
no higher than the things of this earth; 
all that she cared for, was tangible — 
something to be seen, felt, and enjoyed 
in this present world. There would be 
time enough, she thought, for the concerns 
of another when old age or sickness 
came. Any undue reflection and needless 
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considerations on such subjects (the out- 
lines of which were indeed very vague 
and shadowy to her perceptions) savoured, 
she thought, either of Methodism or in- 
digestion, and should be treated accord- 
ingly. 

Evelyn at that time was sick at heart ; 
she was greatly prostrated in mind as 
well as body — she dreaded her approach- 
ing trial — she shuddered when she thought 
that her mother's fate might be her own* 
She sometimes woke with a start at nighty 
with cold beads of terror on her face, 
and the name of her father on her lips 
— that father whom she had forsaken, 
and whose forgiveness she might never 
live to receive I 

Norman endeavoured to soothe these 
nervous fancies, as he termed them; but 
he, like Mrs Seaward, had no words, 
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save those of unsatisfying worldly comfort, 
with which to cheer her fainting spirit, 
whilst he could hardly refrain from ex- 
pressions of reproach against the father 
whose causeless severity and implacability 
had brought all this suffering upon his 
young wife. He began, also, almost to 
weary of this incessant solicitude respect- 
ing her father. Evelyn had made every con- 
cession in her power, and expressed her 
earnest longing for forgiveness and re- 
storation to favour. If Lord Beverley 
chose to ignore his daughter's penitence 
and existence, the blame rested with him, 
and not with her. 

Why, argued Norman to himself, should 
their whole married life be poisoned by 
regrets, when she professed herself so 
happy with him, so contented with the 
lot she had chosen? Then leaving his 
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wife to reap the benefit of Mrs. Sea- 
ward's motherly precepts and practice, he 
would endeavour to find some relief and 
distraction from his domestic cares in 
joining in the various amusements he 
sought for that purpose. 

When Evelyn, with a true woman's tact, 
found this was the case, she gave herself 
up more entirely to the tender mercies of 
Mrs. Seaward's society, duly appreciating 
that lady's kindness in bestowing so much 
of it upon her under all the circumstances, 
whilst it could not escape that astute lady's 
perception that Evelyn tormented herself 
in every possible way, with and without 
cause. The elder matron, therefore, set 
herself to work to comfort and strengthen 
her young friend's mind by inventing or 
retailing anecdotes concerning herself and 
friends, which were intended to be edify- 
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iiig as well as entertaining, showing Evelyn 
she must not expect too much from any 
mortal man, and advising her, as she had 
given her husband carte blanche to amuse 
himself, not to show him how bitterly she 
repented of an indulgence that was so 
essential to his well-being. 

Evelyn was too languid not to listen 
meekly to all Mrs. SeawaM's revelations 
and observations, though she sometimes felt 
a feverish impatience and eagerness when 
her husband's name was ever so cautiously 
brought forward by Mrs. Seaward in the 
course of her conversation. From her 
recitals she gathered that Mrs. Lister's 
malicious insinuations respecting his former 
reputation as a flirt, had more actual 
foundation than she would ever have 
supposed possible, and she further inferred 
that at one time Miss Fancourt had been 
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the object of Captain Hazledine's capricious 
attentions. Once it happened that, in 
answer to a casual inquiry, Mrs. Seaward 
confessed that his elopement with her had 
excited the greater astonishment amongst 
all his friends, as it had been more than 
hinted at, in various quarters, that there 
was a serious attachment existing between 
him and a Miss Otway; and then Mrs. 
Seaward concluded with, 

" But you see, my dear, how entirely 
we were all mistaken, for there never was 
a more devoted husband than he has made, 
and he is over head and ears in love with 
you still, so what must he have been when 
you ran away? Only take my advice, 
and don't exact too much from him now, 
and his love will last all the 
longer." 

In compliance with this sage advice^ 
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Evelyn did exact nothing from her hus- 
band ; she even denied herself the happi* 
ness of his society in the evening; when 
she most required it, and, under pretext of 
fatigue, went early to her own room, whilst 
Norman, with no companionship at home, 
was forced almost to seek it elsewhere, 
and in so doing confirmed his wife's 
morbid fancy that he must be better 
amused everywhere, and with everyone else, 
than at home, and with herself. Nor 
was she less prone to self-torment on 
those occasions when Miss Fancourt, 
having nothing better to do, accompanied 
her sister Mrs. Seaward^ and looked in 
upon her in the course of their evening 
stroll, bringing with her an atmosphere of 
. cheerfulness, that could not fail of being 
welcome to all. 

How unconscious was Norman of the 
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state of his. wife's feelings I though.no 
doubt he could not have comprehended 
them had anyone endeavoured to enlighten 
him on the subject. As it was, he cer- 
tainly found the bright and lively Amelia 
a very pleasant addition to the quiet 
domestic party, and fully believed that 
Evelyn was as much pleased to welcome 
her as himself; and with that impression, 
he never ceased to urge her coming as 
frequently as was compatible with her va- 
rious engagements and amusements. 

Miss Fancourt, on her part, was not 
loss willing to secure the attendance on 
other occasions of one so generally liked 
and popular as Norman Hazledine. She 
even assured Evelyn that, now he 
was a married man, she regarded him 
in the light of a very respectable and 
proper cMperon^ and begged her to lend 
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him to her in that capacity, whenever her 
brother-in-law was unable to accompany her. 
It was in consequence of one of these 
playful, but by no means pleasant, appeals 
from Amelia Fancourt, that Evelyn felt 
herself compelled to second her soi-disant 
friend's entreaties, and lay her commands 
on her husband (believing them to be in 
accordance with his own inclination), for 
his joining a large pic-nic party to a 
place some miles distant, to which Miss 
Fancourt, with several of her friends were 
going, some riding, some driving. Captain 
Seaward not being able to join the ex- 
pedition, being detained by business at 
home, had offered the use of his horse 
to his friend, accompanied by a request 
from hifi wife that he would escort 
Amelia on horseback, and act as her cava- 
lier for the time being. 
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It was so arranged, and the day came. 
Evelyn looked from her window with a 
heavy heart on the gay cavalcade. She 
saw her husband at Miss Fancourt's side, 
as they both looked up with smiling 
faces, whilst Norman kissed his hand to 
her with a cheerful air, and then they 
rode quickly on to join the rest of the 
riding party, a little in advance. Still it 
was all her own doing; she had begged 
her husband to make one of this party, 
and leav6 her for the whole day. Nor- 
man had the less scruple in complying 
with this request, as he was aware that 
Mrs. Seaward intended to visit Evelyn, 
and remain with her, if possible, till his 
return home; nor was he aware that she 
was feeling more than usually ill and de- 
pressed that day. 

It was a charming May morning, warm 
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and bright, as became the season ; but 
even with his fascinating companion at 
his side, and everything so exhilirating 
around them. Captain Hazledine, gay as 
he might appear, was not in his usual 
good spirits that morning — in fact, it re- 
quired a more than customary amount of 
exertion on the part of Amelia before 
she could induce him to respond as usual 
to her lively remarks, and pay her the 
attention she expected, and make himself 
as pleasant as he generally did. His 
thoughts would wander from his gay com- 
panion, and stray back to that pale, 
pensive face he saw looking from the 
window as he passed his own house. With 
an eflfort, Norman at last roused him- 
self, and compelled his thoughts to turn 
in the desired direction, and succeeded so 
well, that he soon lost all regretful feel- 
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ings in present enjoyment, and ere they 
reached the place of destination he was 
as brilliant and amusing a companion as 
could be desired. 

After that there was the pic-nic luncheon 
with its usual attendants of discomfort 
and merriment. Then there was rambling 
about, and scrambling amongst rocks and 
ruins, whilst everyone, for a wonder, 
seemed well-contented and happy — so the 
hours flew swiftly by. 

Norman was surprised to find, when 
he placed his young charge on her horse, 
and mounted by her side, that it was so 
late, long past his usual dinner hour, 
when he had promised Evelyn and him- 
self that he would be with her again, 
— thus, by the time they reached Can- 
terbury, it was almost nine o'clock, and 
getting dark. Having left his companion 
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at her own door, he walked briskly back 
to his own home, looking up at the win- 
dows, half expecting to see the same sweet 
face in the gathering dusk, looking out as 
anxiously for his return as it had gazed 
with such wistful earnestness after him, 
when he rode away in the brightness of the 
morning sunshine. No such pleasant ob- 
ject was however to be discerned amidst 
the darkness that looked down upon him. 
The white muslin curtains were alone 
visible, waving idly to and fro in the 
summer's breeze, that entered at the open 
casement. He looked higher still, and 
saw a light in his wife's room, which 
showed him she had already retired for 
the night. Fearing she might be ill, he 
hastily applied his latch-key and entered 
his house, closing the door as softly as 
possible after him. Quietly, however, as 
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he effected his entrance, it appeared to have 
attracted the attention of some watchful 
ears, for a quick step immediately descend- 
ed the stairs, and ere he reached the foot 
of them, Evelyn's sole attendant appeared, 
bearing the light which the increasing 
darkness rendered necessary. ^ Hardly paus- 
ing, however, to see who it was that 
had entered, and before Norman could 
give utterance to an inquiry, the woman 
exclaimed with unwonted energy, and in 
an excited, almost hysterical voice, 

" Oh ! sir — Captain Hazledine ! — sir ! — 
I am so glad you are come home — my 
dear lady ! — oh ! sir, it's all over !" 

Norman turned deadly pale, and a faint 
feeling quite overpowered him for a mo- 
ment, as he caught hold of the ban- 
isters of the narrow staircase, whilst the 
power of motion seemed suspended. The 
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maid caught his arm, exclaiming, " Oh ! sir, 
come up — come up — don't take on so — 
oh ! here's Mrs. Seaward !" 

That lady then appeared on the landing 
at the head of the stairs, and Norman 
with a desperate effort, having steadied 
his nerves and rallied his senses, darted 
up to meet her. He had still perception 
enough left to observe her beaming face 
wore an expression of encouragement quite 
at variance with the dismal fears and 
apprehensions that had begun to gather 
round his heart. She first addressed a 
hasty vvord to the servant beneath. 

" What nonsense are you talking down 
there, pray! and what should Captain 
Hazledine have been at home for, pray, 
all this blessed day? I am sure I am 
very glad he was not ; he was much 
better out of the way. Now, my dear 
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Hazledine, I must congratulate you; look 
here, look at your daughter!" 

And then Norman became aware that 
Mrs. Seaward held in her arms what 
seemed to him a bundle of very warm 
soft flannel, which was carefully trans- 
ferred to his arms; but hastily returning 
it, after a moment's inspection, to its 
first friend, he only uttered, " And Evelyn, 
my precious wife?" 

*^ All's well!" exclaimed the cheerful 
matron briskly; "go in and see her, 
dear little lamb; but pray be as quiet 
and composed as possible, for she can't 
bear much." 

''You may trust me," was all the 
response, and carefully indeed did Norman 
enter and tread that shaded chamber. As 
the door closed upon him, Mrs. Seaward 
turned to an important personage of ample 
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dimensions, who now appeared on the 
scene to claim the bundle, and observed, 

"She'll do well now." 

"No doubt about it," returned that lady 
oracularly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

npHE "Daughter" thus unexpectedly pre- 
sented to its father's eyes that evening 
was a very poor and puny specimen of baby- 
hood; it had evidently no right to have 
appeared on the stage of life at that time. 
The mother's previous and constant fretting 
had been no doubt the cause of her child's 
premature birth. Happily, however, the 
event seemed to give a fresh turn to her 
thoughts, and a new lease of life to her 
frame. Evelyn recovered far more rapidly 
than anyone who had noted her previous 
delicacy of constitution could have sup- 
posed possible. She was alone at last with 
her husband and her babe; her friends 
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finding they were no longer wanted, had 
set oflf to pay a summer visit, which had 
been long in contem{)lation, and after 
their departure Evelyn gained health and 
strength with still greater rapidity. The 
child was christened, and received the 
names of Flora Rachel, but it did not 
thrive the more rapidly ; and, in spite of 
all the loving care the young mother 
lavished on her darling, it visibly pined 
and wasted away. 

Evelyn, in the midst of her grief and 
anxiety, could not but observe how little 
her husband's affection for their child was 
equal to her own. It must be confessed 
he was much disappointed that their first- 
bom was not a son; he never seemed to 
recover from the sort of shock with which 
he had heard of the birth of a daughter 
during his absence that eventful day. 
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Norman Hazledine, like many other young 
men, did not appreciate babies simply as 
such, they savoured 1;oo much of nurses 
and nursery details to be pleasing in their 
earliest infancy in his eyes; still he could 
have looked with very fatherly eyes on a 
fine bold handsome little boy toddelling by 
his mother's side, and in anticipation of 
that time have interested himself in a baby 
son. But for this miserable little wailing 
infant, who occupied and engrossed his 
wife's attention by day and night, he had 
little parental sympathy. All his care and 
thought was for her, and his anxiety lest 
she should suflfer from her devotion to 
her sickly infant; and this made him often 
impatient of the baby's presence, and almost 
peremptory with Evelyn that she should 
absent herself from it occasionally, and be 
his companion, as formerly, during those 
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sweet summer days, either in walking or 
in driving out. 

Norman, too, had a deeper cause for 
his present feeling of disappointment about 
his child; he had anxiously hoped the 
birth of a boy might have heralded a 
family reunion, and have been the joyful 
means of bringing about a reconciliation 
with his father's house — an event he 
began to desire with increasing earnest- 
ness. He had often dwelt on the pros- 
pect of his wife's becoming dear to his 
family as the mother of its future heir, 
and well remembered how much impor- 
tance had been formerly attached to 
bis own childhood, in consequence of his 
being the solitary boy amongst so many 
sisters. 

That hope was, for the present at 
least, extinguished; nor did Norman see 
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aught in the miserable little specimen of 
girlhood that Evelyn had presented to 
him, that was likely to reconcile him to 
the overthrow of so many hopes. 

His young wife, keen-sighted, and too 
sensitive for her own happiness, soon per- 
ceived her husband's indifference to the 
little creature, so dear to herself, and 
bestowed upon it a double portion of 
her devotion and love, whilst she often 
experienced something very like resent- 
ment towards him, 

Norman did »ot care to speak openly 
to his wife of the real state of his feel- 
ings towards her and her child, though, 
had he done so, she would have seen that 
it was chiefly on her own account that 
he regretted she had not blest him with 
a boy, and in so doing established a claim 
on the future consideration of his family. 
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Evelyn was now strong enough to 
travel, and everything was in readiness 
for their final departure from Canterbury. 
Captain Hazledine had accepted the loan 
of Sir Horace Singleton's house for the 
remaining summer months. They only 
lingered on at Canterbury because Evelyn 
had a fancy that the doctor who had 
attended her, knew more of her baby's 
frail constitution than a stranger might 
be supposed to do, and she therefore 
steadily resisted all her husband's impor- 
tunities to consider her own health (of 
his own comfort he did not speak), and 
hasten to enjoy the advantage which the 
proposed change would effect for herself, 
and probably her infant also. 

Norman sometimes became almost irri- 
table at his wife's obstinacy in this one 
instance, and, in consequence, less regard- 
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ful of the child, who was thus becom- 
ing, so unconsciously, a source of dis- 
agreement to the two young parents. 
All disputes were, however, soon put an 
end to. Much useless worry and dis- 
pleasure between them might have been 
spared, for the innocent subject of it all 
was removed. The baby died. Its brief 
span of existence was ended — its little 
flame of life expired suddenly, even 
whilst the poor mother was so tenderly 
nursing the tiny spark ! The untimely 
blossom was gathered into its eternal 
resting-place, to be no more a stumbling- 
block of offence between its two parents. 
Strange did its little mission appear to 
have been, to have brought disunion, 
however transient, between them ! And 
still more so did it then appear, after 
that time, when the bereaved mother 
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persisted in grieving alone, and refusing 
to be comforted by a husband who could, 
she thought, partake so little in her 
sorrow. 

The day soon came when the cherished 
infantine form must be parted with for 
ever, and Evelyn had to give up her 
darling, and see it placed in its narrow 
dwelling ; but her heart clung wildly to 
that little lifeless body, and descended with 
it into its abode of darkness and corrup- 
tion. Ah ! could she have seen with the 
eye of faith the blessedness of the living 
and redeemed soul, as it entered into its 
appointed place, surely her tears had 
flowed less bitterly — her mother's anguish 
have been more hopeful even in its 
intensity! It was all over, and after some 
days of almost sullen despair, Evelyn woke 
up from her great grief to the perception 
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of bcr husband's listless and almost estranged 
state ; and then the tide of her natural 
feelings flowed back to their former rest- 
ing-place, till at last she wept with a 
calmer sorrow in her husband's arms, 
whilst he, softened and subdued by the 
sight of her penitent suffering, devoted 
himself, with all the warmth of his past 
aflfection, to comfort and support her in 
this overwhelming trial. 

To one of Evelyn's impressible nature, 
the grief she had indulged in was too 
violent and strong in its character to be 
proportionably deep and lasting ; she began, 
too, to reproach herself for the alienated 
feelings with which she hud regarded her 
husband during her poor baby's brief exist- 
ence; and then she began, with the natural 
generosity of her nature, to find excuses 
for his indifference, casting all the blame 
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of their short estrangement upon her own 
exacting and wayward moods towards 
him. Whilst she scrupled not to declare 
that the bitter suffering she had endured 
in the life and death of her infant was, no 
doubt, a judgment upon her for her deser- 
tion of her own and only parent. 

Norman at last succeeded in some 
measure in subduing these paroxysms of 
anguish, and as she became gradually 
more composed, he succeeded in persuading 
her to quit the scene of so much misery, 
and proceed at once to their new home, or 
that they were to consider as such for the 
present time; and to this she at last 
consented. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« 

rpHE first chapter, as it werfe, in Evelyn's 
married life was thus concluded; a 
new phase was about to be entered upon 
as she quitted Canterbury, leaving there 
her baby's little grave, and many memories 
of past days and scenes, more full of pain 
than pleasure. She was still very young, 
and the future might have much in store 
for her yet. Norman was by her side, 
tender and devoted as in the early days of 
their union, and the change, with the plea- 
sant sensation of returning health and 
strength, were not without their exhilara- 
ting influence on her long-depressed spirits. 
It was a lovely summer evening in the 
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month of August when Captain Hazledine 
and his wife approached the termination of 
their journey. Norman looked out eagerly 
for the first glimpse of Cleve Court, to 
point it out to her, whilst he observed, 
with a feeling of silent thankfulness, how 
the brightening eye and delicate returning 
colour made Evelyn more like what she 
was when he first saw her than she had 
been for many a long month past — rejoicing 
also, in observing the interest with which 
she listened to his remarks on all objects 
of the surrounding country as they drew 
near their place of destination. 

The railroad by which they had come 
the earlier part of their journey terminated 
about seven miles from the village of 
Cleveland, in which the old court was 
situated. The rest was performed in a 
little hired carriage. 
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It was in very humble guise that Nor- 
man Hazledine and his wife travelled; 
they had little luggage with them^ and no 
attendants of any kind. Evelyn's maid 
had been obliged to leave her after the 
death of her infant, and she would not 
engage another in her place ; she was 
aware how very small their income had 
become, and she felt with instinctive 
delicacy that as ishe and her husband 
were obliged to be indebted to a friend 
for a home at the present time, she might 
well dispense with the luxury of a personal 
attendant. Norman, on his part, had also 
dismissed his own servant ; and , thus these 
two, brought up in the enjoyment of every 
indulgence, began to accustom themselves 
to some of the hard lessons taught in the 
school of poverty and privation. 

The view of the picturesque old mansion 
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burst upon the travellers on turning a 
point in the winding road which led to the 
park gates, and from thence the house was 
distinctly visible. The park was not very 
extensive, nor was the court a place of 
very great importance, yet it was a good 
old family residence, and had been in the 
Singleton family for some centuries past. 
The slanting rays of a glorious setting sun 
shone full on the old house, lighting up 
every window, and tinting the background 
of wood with which it was surrounded 
with a mellow light, that veiled all defects, 
and heightened every natural beauty which 
the old place possessed. It looked like 
what it was — a thoroughly comfortable 
English home. Perhaps the first view of 
Cleve Court gave the spectator an impression 
that it was of more extent and importance 
than was actually the case. The fact of the 
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building extending round four sides of a 
large court within the gateway, by which 
the mansion was approached, tended to 
confirm that idea. 

The house was certainly spacious enough 
for everything that could be required by 
the possessor. It was also well suited to 
the size of the estate, which produced 
nearly four thousand a-year. Sir Horace 
drew also a considerable income from 
some mining property he inherited in 
Cornwall. Although Cleve Court could 
not boast of much architectural grandeur 
in the outward aspect of its ancient 
walls, there was a great deal of re- 
fined comfort and luxury' within their 
precincts. The rooms were generally of 
the same style and character — ^low and 
spacious, and there was a considerable 
display of carved oak in some of the 
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principal apartments, as well as in the 
wide branching staircase, which was one 
of the prominent and most admired fea- 
tures of the old place. 

The house was built of grey stone, 
and all the windows, with one excep- 
tion, were of the casement style and 
shape. The long drawing-room alone dis- 
played French windows, five in number, 
all opening into the flower-garden. This 
modern innovation had been the work 
of the last Lady Singleton. It was one 
of the few memorials extant of Sir 
Horace's young mother and her short- 
lived presence in the family mansion. 
As such it was sacred in his eyes, nor 
would he listen to any plan for ren- 
dering the alteration she had made 
more in character with the rest of the 
house. 
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The hired carriage passed through the 
old gateway, and drew up at the 
opposite side, where the principal entrance 
was situated. The wide gravelled court, 
or quadrangle, into which all the inner 
windows of the house looked, lighting the 
long passages and galleries, was rather 
sombre in appearance; but the hall 
faced the wide opening, or gateway, 
through which it and the windows on 
either side managed to obtain a peep 
into the extensive country which lay 
beyond. The old hall was rather low, but 
spacious, and the walls almost entirely 
covered with the family portraits, which 
hung thickly around. Some were of 
considerable merit, and the work of 
celebrated masters. There were some 
few exceptions to the general subject 
of these pictures, the finest and largest 
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of which was a splendid battle-piece of 
Wouvermain's, which covered great part 
of the wainscoting at the further end 
of the hall. Opposite to this was the 
large open fireplace, with its elaborately 
carved chimney-piece, extending from the 
hearth to the ceiling, which was inter- 
sected with massive beams, adorned with 
heraldic achievements of very ancient 
date and appearance. 

There were no doors in this hall, ex- 
cept the entrance one. Facing that was 
the broad staircase, with its heavy oak 
banisters twisted into various quaint 
devices, and the low broad steps, dark 
and slippery, with the polish of centuries 
upon them, branching off midway into 
separate flights of stairs, and conducting 
to the long corridors or galleries, which 
led right and left to the chambers above. 
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These were numerous and well-appointed, 
for notwithstanding some display of dark 
pannelling and tapestry, in the principal 
or guest chambers, as they were called, 
the greater part were rendered cheerful and 
comfortable-looking by modern arrangements, 
evidently of more recent date. 

The lower apartments were approached 
through two richly carved oak archways, 
on either side of the staircase, before 
which hung heavy crimson curtains, in 
lieu of doors. Within were two vesti- 
bules ; the one through which Norman and 
his wife were ushered, conducted to the 
pleasant and spacious suite of rooms pre- 
pared for their reception, whilst the other 
led to the offices and servants' apartments. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OUCH was the habitation into which 
Evelyn found herself introduced — a 
pleasant home for the time being, yet 
entered with the somewhat strange feel- 
ing of being a guest there, without a 
host to bid her welcome. 

That part, was, however, very willingly 
undertaken by the old housekeeker, Mrs. 
Wilson, who had been, in past days, 
nurse and servant in the Hazledine 
family. The worthy woman came forward 
to welcome her former charge and his 
young wife, endeavouring to supply all 
omissions which might arise from the ab- 
sence of her master at that time. She 
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was one of the class of ancient family 
domestics, becoming more and more scarce 
in the present time. Schools were not 
common in the days of Nurse Wilson's 
childhood, and the means of moving 
about, and seeing any variety of persons, 
or places, were not easy. People in her 
station of life were contented to take 
their opinions from those above them 
with whom they came in daily contact, 
caring little for the freedom of thought 
and action, common to all, in these equal- 
izing days of literature and locomotion. 
She was a person of little mental culti- 
vation herself, but true and honest as 
the day, and warmly and devotedly at- 
tached to the family of Hazledine, in 
which she had been brought up from her 
childhood. She was, like most uneducated 
persons, liable to strong and not always 
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very reasonable prejudices. There was no 
use in arguing with the good lady; she 
would put aside the most convincing 
proofs, and declare it might be so for 
others, but she could not help thinking 
differently herself. All the house of Ha- 
zledine regarded her more in the light 
of a relative than a servant, and she 
returned their affection with a blind partial- 
ity, which made her look upon the family 
in which she formerly lived as little less 
important than royalty itself. She declared 
the great antiquity of it rendered it far 
superior to all the "nobility in the land." 
She took her old master's view of all 
subjects pertaining to his own importance, 
and was ready to accept his friends or 
foes as her own, without the trouble of 
weighing their merits in the balance. 
Mrs. Wilson had been promoted to 
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her present important post at the instance 
of Lady Rachel Hazledine. It was partly 
one of her ladyship's frugal tactics to 
get honourably rid of a supernumerary 
retainer in her household (who certainly 
merited a retiring pension), and partly 
because she perceived her influence was 
b;ecoming too paramount with her chil- 
dren, and tended to their indulgence in 
all things, however inexpedient she might 
deem them. 

It was therefore a golden opportunity 
that presented itself on Sir Horace Sin- 
gleton's coming of age and taking pos- 
session of his own place, to transfer this 
domestic treasure into his own hands. 
It was easily done, for Sir Horace had 
shared Nurse Wilson's guardianship in some 
degree in his earlier years, and also par- 
ticipated in the general family feeling 
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entertained towards her. She had reigned 
for the last eight years in almost un- 
disputed sovereignty at Cleve Court; her 
master's visits there were brief and irre- 
gular, but she was always in readiness for 
his appearance whenever the freak might 
seize him to come home. When there, he 
kept but little society, and that was chiefly 
with friends who came to him from a 
distance, and he was but little known in 
consequence in his immediate neighbourhood. 

Evelyn Hazledine looked round as she 
entered the old hall with a pleasant feeling 
of liking all she saw* there, and turned to 
her husband with a whispered exclamation 
of "What a nice old place! it looks and 
feels more like a home, than anything I 
have seen, or been in since " 

She stopped abruptly, aud Norman finished 
the sentence for her — 

VOL. 1. 
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" Since I deprived you of such a one 
as you ought to have had — eh, Evelyn? 
But come, I must introduce you to my 
dear old nurse and friend, Mrs. Wilson." 

Captain Hazledine then took his wife's 
hand and placed it in that of his former 
nurse, who advanced with becoming alacrity 
to receive this mark of kindness and con- 
sideration, at the same time hastily scan- 
ning the fair face and countenance of one 
who was invested in her eyes with so 
much importance, and it may also be said, 
had been the cause of many a troubled 
thought and misgiving in her own mind. 
Mrs. Wilson did not approve the match ; 
how should she, when all the family she 
loved so well disapproved? She remem- 
bered the time,, too, when the Beverley 
family were by no means considered equal 
in station or degree with^ her master's. 
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She believed that her dear boy, as she 
still called him, had been unfairly dealt 
by, and carried off and married without 
due time for reflection, and she was pre- 
pared to look on the parvenu lord's 
daughter as an enterprising and uncom- 
promising young lady, by whom he had 
been hastily and unjustifiably taken in. 
Mrs, Wilson also strongly shared the family 
prejudice in favour of Norman's marrying 
Helen Otway. She could perfectly com- 
prehend all the advantages of such a con- 
nexion, and had besides known and looked 
up to the young heiress as the friend and 
companion of her own charges at Hazledine, 
and had heard many of their sentiments 
on the subject in later days, when she had 
paid her annual visit to the family there. 

With all these feelings busy in her 
brain, the good woman was startled out 

o2 
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of many of her preconceived notions by 
the appearance of the sweet pale face 
and delicate fragile form of the girlish- 
looking wife^ whose hand Norman Hazle- 
dine so c6nfidingly placed in her own. 
Her greeting was, however, rather con- 
strained ; she could not quite unbend all 
in a moment, and when Norman ob- 
served, "There, nurse, you must make 
much of her, for her own sake as well 
as mine; she wants almost as much good 
nursing as y6u ever bestowed on me" — 
her reply was short, and not much to 
the purpose, after her affectionate welcome 
to himself. 

"I hope I see you pretty well, ma'am; 
you look pale and tired; I had better 
shew you to your room, and send your 
own maid up with some tea directly." 

Norman answered hastily for his wife. 
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" Send the tea, and shew the room as 
soon as you like, Wilson, but my wife 
has got no maid with her." 

"No," 9aid Evelyn, with an uneasy 
smile, "I parted with mine just before 
we came here, and I have not got another 
yet; but I shall not be very troublesome 
I hope — I can do many things for my- 
self." 

Then, to change the subject, and get 
rid of a sort of choking sensation which 
somehow or other had suddenly super- 
seded the brighter mood with which she 
had entered the house, she said, as she 
looked round the hall, "I am very fond 
of pictures, you seem to have a fine col- 
lection here, only perhaps too many por- 
traits." 

This was an unlucky remark of the 
unconscious Evelyn's, for those said family 
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pictures were the delight and glory of 
Mrs. Wilson's life; she ha^ spent hours in 
making herself (under more able in- 
structors) fully acquainted with all the 
names, dates, histories, and legends con- 
nected with every individual then and 
there represented, and having perfectly 
mastered the subject, felt almost indignant 
that such important personages could be 
so lightly and slightingly regarded. She 
drew up rather, and made her protest 
somewhat in an injured tone of voice,* 
whilst the bows in an elaborately high 
cap vibrated in sympathy. 

** We don't think there are too many 
at all, ma'am, nor does my master, 
Sir Horace; he has every reason to 
be proud of his ancestors, as has Mr. 
Norman at Hazledine, where there is 
an equal, if not more numerous collection, 
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even, of family portraits; but perhaps, 
ma'am, they're not a style of picture you 
have been so much used to as we have 
here." 

This latter remark was intended to be 
palliative, not offensive, as might have 
been supposed, but Evelyn for a moment 
took it as such, and supposed that in 
this old servant she recognised something 
of the feeling that prevailed in her hus- 
band's family towards herself. The thought 
brought a quick glow to her pale cheek, 
and a haughty expression to her delicate 
lip, which it seemed previously incapable 
of wearing, and almost startled the worthy 
woman who had called it forth, and who 
instantly remarked, and mentally commented 
upon it. 

Poor Evelyn! her heart was sore 
enough, though she looked and felt un- 
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necessarily disturbed, shewing there was 
a proud, exacting spirit within, which con- 
stantly contended for supremacy with the 
generous, affectionate, confiding nature, 
that made her so irresistible in her 
gentler moods; little, too, had the poor 
motherless girl been taught of that wisdom 
ivhich might have helped to subdue the 
evil and strengthen the better, higher part 
of her character. Evelyn was at that time 
much as nature and her very imperfect 
moral training had made her. In this 
instance her quick and sensitive ear and 
eye detected a something not altogether 
cordial in the welcome her husband's old 
servant accorded her, and from that in- 
stant she shut herself up in a dignified, 
distant manner towards her, which only 
confirmed Mrs. Wilson's preconceived pre- 
judices against her. It made the old 
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nurse also feel more regretful at witness- 
ing the state of poverty and exile into 
which his marriage with Miss Beverley had 
been the means of bringing Norman, but 
with which she had every reason to be- 
lieve he was contented for her sake. 

Notwithstanding any doubts the worthy 
but prejudiced Mrs. Wilson might enter- 
tain in her own mind respecting the 
amiability of Captain Hazledine's wife, or 
her eligibility to fill that important posi- 
tion, she never failed in her respectful 
demeanour towards her, or relaxed in her 
hospitable endeavours to make the house 
she had taken up her temporary abode in, 
as pleasant and home-like in various ways 
as it lay in her power to do; and as the 
Hazledines were in every respect the 
guests of her master Sir Horace, she 
arranged their apartments, and supplied 
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their table in the manner she considered 
would please them best, with due credit 
to the place. 

With Evelyn's first little ebullition of 
temper (all unnoticed save by the watch- 
ful eye of the old servant), all dissatis- 
faction seemed, for a time, to have passed 
away. She soon experienced the reno- 
vating influence of the new scenes amongst 
which she was placed, and wandered about 
the wild, extensive pleasure-grounds of 
the old place with feelings of returning 
cheerfulness and content. Norman would 
sometimes mount her on an old quiet 
pony, and taking the bridal in his 
hand, start with her on pleasurable long 
summer days' excursions over the springy 
downs and distant hills, and bring her 
home in the evening glowing with return- 
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ing health, and happy in talking over the 
present, and in planning future similar 
excursions. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

/THE happiest of our days are oftentimes 
those of which there is the least to 
be recorded, and this was particularly the 
case with the time spent by Norman and 
Evelyn in the first tranquil month at Cleve 
Court. Quiet uneventful days they cer- 
tainly were in the detail, yet made up in 
themselves of many an hour of real enjoy- 
ment, which would no doubt have been 
even more dearly prized, and lovingly 
lingered over, could they have looked into 
the future then lyinj? so shadowy be- 
fore them. Norman was not, however, 
entirely idle even in this season of grateful 
repose; he endeavoured in some degree to 
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prepare himself for future contingencies, 
though he felt unwilling to take any 
decided step in regard to finally closing 
with, or accepting an appointment through 
the medium of certain applications then 
pending; he desired, also, to wait till Sir 
Horace returned home, for he was con- 
vinced he would be more likely to influ- 
ence the family state of feeling towards 
him and his wife, than any other person 
with whom he was acquainted. He there- 
fore contented himself with writing to 
various friends, and bespeaking their kind 
offices in his behalf, should circumstances 
hereafter prove adverse, and he should be 
compelled to exert himself in seeking 
employment, and means whereby to im- 
prove the state of his finances. 

At that time Norman's utmost income 
scarcely afforded a bare maintenance for him- 
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self and his wife. She was deeply anxious, 
on her part, to make further application to 
her father, feeling sure she must at last 
prove successful ; but Norman again objected 
to her doing this — at least for a time ; 
as he desired, if possible, first to eflfect a 
reconciliation with his own family. 

Things were in this state — a pause in 
their life's history — a time of happy trifling 
as yat on the boundaries of the present 
and the future. They resolutely cast all 
coming care to the winds, and enjoyed 
their short summer holidays — now rambling 
to a distance in search of picturesque 
views, and then making hasty sketches, to 
be completed some rainy day at home ; 
sometimes sauntering on the margin of 
those transparent Sussex streams, where 
Evelyn would rest with her book or work, 
whilst Norman was busily employed with 
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his rod, and the delights of trout-fishing. 
Often they would linger late in the even- 
ing on the grassy terraces in the quaint 
old gardens, whilst the silent stars came 
out one by one, and they were surprised 
to find it almost night ; and then Norman, 
fearing for Evelyn's health, would bring 
her back unjvillingly into the house. 

It was indeed a season of much quiet 
enjoyment and happy domestic leisure. 
Still there was not perfect and entire , 
openness and unre^rved communication 
between the two. There was one shrouded 
comer in Evelyn's heart, and that was 
haunted by the recollection of her lost 
infant ; she never spoke of it, nor did 
Norman encourage his wife to do so ; he 
was content that the subject should lie 
buried there, for he feared to bring back 
her sorrow, and increase and strengthen 
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her regrets by dwelling upon them; he 
had not himself that deep participation 
in the cause of her grief, which would 
have made him also feel comfort, in talking 
with her of joint hopes and expectations 
that had been blighted in the sudden 
extinction of that young life, — and this 
Evelyn felt intuitively, it was the first 
tiny and hardly-perceptible breach between 
them — a small thread-like crack in the 
strong edifice of mutual confidence and 
, love, but yet giving cause for uneasy 
suspicion against the time when heavier 
trials, like an overwhelioaing flood, might 
test the foundations, and find them already 
mined in consequence of that small unno- 
ticed fissure. 

Evelyn would indeed have done well to 
have suspected her own feelings in regard to 
this subject, and her jealous avoidance of it 
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with her husband. There was another 
sentiment also, which she almost as perti- 
naciously kept locked up in her own heart, 
and that was her daily-increasing uneasiness 
at her father's continued estrangement. 

As the days and weeks went on the 
first charm of novelty and change gra- 
dually subsided, and Norman began to look 
eagerly for his friend's return and appear- 
ance at his own house, and for the 
realisation of all the hopes of future family 
reconciliation, and other expectations, which 
he had built upon that event; whilst- 
Evelyn felt she could not much longer 
delay attempting another and more forcible 
appeal to her father's heart, for that recon- 
ciliation she so earnestly desired to obtain. 

September came; but instead of Sir 
Horace, Norman received a letter from 
him, saying his return was unavoidably 
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delayed, from circumstances over which he 
had no control; but he entreated his 
friend and his wife to continue his guests 
until he could appear in person to welcome 
them at Cleve Court, where he expected 
to find himself in a month's time at 
farthest. Captain Hazledine was disap- 
pointed, but felt he had little choice but 
to comply with Sir Horace's request; he 
was sufficiently intimate to do so without 
any overwhelming sense of obligation ; he 
knew, also, what he should have done had 
he been in his friend's place, towards one 
situated like himself, and he was too 
innately liberal and generous-minded him- 
self, to deprive another of the satisfaction 
he should have experienced had their 
situations been reversed. 

With Evelyn the case was different; she 
began to weary of her dependent position; 
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she could not help considering herself as a 
daily pensioner on the bounty of a man 
whom she had ne^er seen, and who ap- 
peared in no hurry to exercise the privi- 
leges of a host towards her and her 
husband in person. It was an annoying 
and mortifying idea, and Evelyn in secret 
chafed and rebelled against it ; but her 
slightest attempt at remonstrance or change 
of purpose and plans, was replied to by 
her husband with such decision as to the 
course he intended to pursue, as effectually 
served to silence Evelyn on the subject, 
and cause her to bury that grievance also, 
beside the other hidden sources of dis- 
quietude in the depths of her own heart. 

Whilst a prey to these uneasy feelings, 
trifles, which at other times might have 
passed unnoticed, assumed an undue degree 
of importance in her eyes. Evelyn ob- 
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served instinctively that in spite of her 
never-failing civility towards her, the old 
housekeeper did not cordially like her. 
This she one day half laughingly com- 
mented upon to her husband, saying she 
supposed Mrs. Wilson did not think her 
good enough to be the wife of such an 
important personage as himself, and that 
she was sure she considered her pedigree 
at fault in some way or other." 

When Evelyn made this remark, Norman 
happened to be busy with several letters 
that had arrived by the second post that 
afternoon. He answered absently, without 
paying much attention to what she .said, 
and merely saying, 

"Does she, dear? then tell her she is 
a silly old woman." 

" I should not presume to do that," 
returned Evelyn, with heightened colour. 
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" If I took such a liberty, she would no 
doubt return it by telling me I was a 
foolish young one." 

"No, no, depend upon it Wilson knows 
her place far too well to do that, Evelyn, 
love ; but you must excuse her, if you do 
not find her quite so deferential as the 
servants you have been accustomed to. 
She has lived so long in our family that 
she looks upon us all still as her children — 
so come, Evy, forgive my old friend." 

"No, Norman, it is not that; she likes 
you well enough, I am quite aware, but 
not me," continued Evelyn, the tears start- 
ing ; " no one looks upon me as their child 
now; I have lost all right to such hap- 
piness for ever now." 

"Hush, hush, darling," said Norman 
kindly, but looking both worried and 
wearied, as he glanced at his letters, 
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"you must not fret about every trifle so; 
look, here is a letter from Seaward, telling 
me all particulars of an appointment in 
Australia, which would be the very thing 
for us, if all else fails." 

"Ah," replied Evelyn slowly and almost 
unconsciously, "Australia! so far from 
papa!" 

"Not much farther, I think," replied 
Norman, also sotto voce, "than the distance 
he has chosen to put between himself and 
you." 

This new idea happily opened many 
subjects of discussion between the husband 
and wife, whilst frequent letters passed 
between the two gentlemen upon the sub- 
ject of this Australian appointment. 

One morning Norman was absent when 
the letters came in, and knowing he was 
expecting an answer from Captain Seaward 
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to one he had written a few days pre- 
viously, Evelyn, took up two or three 
addressed to her husband, with the inten- 
tion of taking the expected one to him 
without delay. There was none, however, 
in Captain Seaward's handwriting, but one 
in a delicate unknown female hand, which 
made her fancy that either his wife or 
sister-in-law might have directed it for 
him; and with the latter idea an uneasy 
and somewhat forgotten feeling took pos- 
session of her mind — it made her lay the 
letter coldly down and walk into the 
garden in an opposite direction to that she 
supposed her husband had taken. 

Evelyn and Norman did not meet till 
an hour afterwards; when they did Nor- 
man made no remark upon the subject of 
his letters, and Evelyn could not resist the 
temptation of asking — 
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"What does Captain Seaward say? — I 
know the post has come in/' 

"Yes," replied her husband quietly, 
"but there is no letter for me." 

^' No letter for you?" asked Evelyn 
quickly^ with something like an indignant 
flush on her fair face. 

" None from him," said Norman. " There 
are two letters about that old dog-cart 
I left at Canterbury, and I want to get 
rid of — ^not very interesting, I think." 

Evelyn said no more, but a fresh feeling 
of annoyance and suspicion took its silent 
place in her heart, besides those already 
mentioned. 

A few days after this, Evelyn's quick 
eye discerned another letter, in the same 
handwriting, and it was immediately caught 
up by her husband, and hastily put into 
his pocket with his other letters. After 
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that Evelyn looked so absorbed, that Nor- 
man could not help becoming aware of her 
state of abstraction and pre-occupation ; he 
immediately walked up to her, and sitting 
down by her, kindly asked, 

"What is the matter with my little 
wife; she will not speak to me, and does 
not look at all like herself?" 

Evelyn kept her face averted, but con- 
strained herself to reply, 

"You cannot want much conversation, 
I think — ^you have plenty of interesting 
letters to read. I shall not interrupt your 
pleasant employment." 

"I daresay not, darling; and I can 
assure you of this from my very inmost 
heart that I have no letter here which is 
half as interesting to me as yourself and 
your own dear conversation and society." 

"Nonsense," replied Evelyn, somewhat 
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mollified, "Why don't you read them — I 
don't want to see them." 

Norman looked at his wife for a mo- 
mentj then drew his letters from his poc- 
ket, and opening them, read them in her 
presence. Having done so, he returned 
them without comment to that repository, 
and again sat down by his wife, who was 
diligently occupied with some work, and 
never turned her eyes upon him till he 
spoke. 

^^I have done as you desired, Evelyn, 
my pet; now will you put down your 
work, and come out and walk with me?" 

Evelyn made no further reply, and 
asked no more questions, but rose up and 
accompanied her husband as he requested. 
If she expected him to broach the subject 
of the letters he had just read, she was 
disappointed; he said nothing, and as she 
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had promised, she asked no questions about 
them. Norman succeeded, however, in 
drawing her attention to some other topic, 
and she returned from her walk in re- 
covered spirits and seeming contentment 
with her husband. 

As they entered the hall it was two 
o'clock, and the gong was sounding for 
luncheon. Evelyn proceeded at once to 
obey the summons, and as she passed 
through the arch which communicated 
with the reception-rooms beyond, she ob* 
served Mrs. Wilson standing at the en- 
trance of the other (which communicated 
with the office side of the house). She 
saw the old servant was waiting till she 
had passed, but before she had gone out 
of hearing she caught a few words, ad- 
dressed with much haste and eagerness 
to her husband, for whom it appeared 
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she had been waiting; she heard her 
exclaim, 

"Do come at once, sir." Then, as 
she naturally looked round at this appeal, 
she saw Norman glance quickly towards 
her, and then make a signal for silence, 
saying carelessly, 

" I am very hungry just now, Wilson, 
but I will come and have a chat with 
you in the course of the afternoon, that 
is, if Mrs. Hazledine does not want 
me." 

Evelyn asked, as she took her place 
at the table, 

"What is this important conference 
about? — Mrs. Wilson looks quite excited. 
I suppose she would not admit me to a 
share in it?" 

" If you ask her, I daresay she will 
have no objection," replied her husband 
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indifferently. "Now what shall I help 
you to?" 

No more was said by either on the 
subject, and Evelyn let it drop, supposing 
that Mrs. Wilson's communication was 
really as little important as Norman in- 
ferred it to be. She therefore proceeded 
silently with her luncheon, till, on her 
husband's pouring out a glass of wine 
for her, she observed his hand shook in 
a very unusual manner, and hastily 
glancing at his face, descried there un- 
mistakeable symptoms of inward agita- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

T7VELYN made no further inquiry or 
comment. She was too proud to do 
either, but she felt bitterly annoyed that 
there was some subject of secret under- 
standing between his former nurse and 
himself from which she was to be ex* 
eluded. She observed also that, notwith- 
standing Norman's profession of feeling 
hungry, he hardly touched anything on 
the table, and that the luncheon was a 
mere pretence with him. She soon con- 
cluded her own repast, and rose from 
the table, only saying, 

^'I shall be in the drawing-room when 
you want me, Norman. I suppose you 
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are going now to talk to Mrs. Wilson ? '' 

Norman came up to his wife, and, 
kissing her, asked affectionately, 

^^And what will my little wife do 
whilst I am gone?" 

"Well, if you are going to enjoy the 
delights of Mrs. Wilson's company and 
conversation for a whole afternoon, I 
think I shall employ myself in reading, 
or," she added after a moment's pause, 
"in writing the letter I wish to send to 
poor papa — I have long wanted to do 
so." 

"Do wait a little, my dearest," said 
Norman rather impatiently. "I have 
asked you to defer any further applica- 
tion till you can tell him something 
more decided about yourself, and our 
future prospect's. I hardly like you to 
write from here just at present." 
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*^Very well," replied Evelyn in a de- 
jected tone, and with < rising tears, which 
almost obscured her sight as she saun- 
tered into the drawing-room. When there, 
she sat listlessly for some time gazing 
on the bright view beyond, with thoughts 
rising in her heart that ill- accorded with 
the peaceful scene around. She was too 
pre-occupied to read, and she was for- 
bidden to write as she had desired, so, 
wishing to divert her attention, she took 
up some work, with which she had of 
late been occupied, and which was nearly 
finished. It was an embroidered case for 
letters or cigars, as might suit the plea- 
sure of the possessor, and as she intended 
it for her husband, it might be equally 
useful for both. 

The time passed slowly away; the last 
stitch had been placed^ and she sat with 
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her completed piece of work on her lap, 
rather hesitating whether it should be given 
to hej^ husband or not. 

Norman found her so sitting when he 
returned. There was an indescribable 
flurry in his manner when he again sat 
down by her; it was not marked enough 
to be called excitement, but she felt he 
was different to what he usually was. 
By degrees, however, that agitation seemed 
to subside, and he admired the work 
completed, which he had often seen and 
remarked upon in progress. 

Evelyn, pleased and gratified, hastily 
placed the little case in his hand, simply 
saying she had made it for him, and 
was glad he liked it. 

Norman thanked her warmly, and then, 
hesitating a moment, said, 

"I hardly dare prefer a petition to 
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you, Evelyn, darling, about this pretty 
little present you have just given me." 

" Why not ?" she asked ; " is there 
anything wanting about it you would 
like me to do? — I am quite ready, only 
tell me." 

Norman then explained he wished her 
to transfer the gift to his old nurse, say- 
ing it would delight her so much, and con- 
vince her that Evelyn was as kindly 
disposed towards her, as to every one 
else that came in her way. 

To this proposition Evelyn demurred 
at first. She saw her husband wished it 
to be a sort of peace-offering on her 
part, and suspected that Mrs. Wilson 
must have made some complaint of her 
distance and reserve towards her, to have 
suggested such an idea to her husband. 
Evelyn was, however, pliable enough in 
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the hands of those she loved ; so Nor- 
man could not ask a favour long in vain, 
and Evelyn, at his request, transformed 
the letter-case into a species of needle- 
book, which her husband declared would 
perfectly delight the old lady, and then 
finished his petition with begging her to 
take the little present in her own fair 
hands to Mrs. Wilson's room, and then 
and . there present it ; and as Evelyn 
rather reluctantly consented, he started 
up suddenly, saying he would go before 
her and see that the housekeeper was in 
the room, that Evelyn might not have 
her trouble in vain. 

Norman went out on his errand, and 
Evelyn, without waiting for his return, 
followed quickly upon his steps. Norman 
was already in the housekeeper's room, 
and, on hearing Evelyn, spoke a few 
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hasty words to some one within, and 
then turned to tell his wife she would 
find Mrs. Wilson "at home." Evelyn had 
only once before been in that apartment, 
and that was when she had been taken 
all over the house on her first arrival. 
It was a large airy room, and communicated 
with another smaller one beyond, where 
there were a variety of closets ' and a 
large inner window that opened on to the 
outer passage, from whence Mrs. Wilson 
gave out her desserts and all that be- 
longed to her department. Evelyn made her 
compulsory oflfering with a tolerable grace, 
though with a certain degree of stiflfness 
that was not natural to her when be- 
stowing a kindness. The present was, 
however, received with much gratitude 
on the part of Mrs. Wilson, and with 
many expressions of admiration at the 
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beauty of the work. Whilst Evelyn an- 
swered some questions and remarks of 
the old lady respecting it, she became 
aware that she was an object of attention 
to some one in the inner, or still room, 
as it was called, and as there was no 
outer window to that room, it was com- 
paratively dark there, although any person 
within, could clearly discern all that might 
be going on where she and Mrs. Wilson 
were holding their colloquy. Evelyn did 
not like the idea of this spy upon her 
sayings and doings, and, breaking off in 
the midst of her sentence, observed, 

" There is one of your maids in that 
room, Mrs. Wilson. She seems to be busy 
listening to what we are saying; you 
had better tell her to go away for the 
present." 

As Evelyn said this, she advanced to 
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the door, and looked into the room, from 
which there was no other egress than 
through that in which she was standing 
herself. To her surprise, however, instead 
of one of the servants, she was confronted 
by an extremely pretty lady-like looking 
girl, about her own age, and seemingly 
in her own station in life. 

Evelyn drew back, surprised, saying to 
Mrs. Wilson, 

"I beg your pardon, I did not know 
there were other visitors in the house 
besides ourselves," and then turned to leave 
the room. Mrs. Wilson made no opposi- 
tion to her departure, but followed her, 
saying, 

"There's no visitors here, ma'am; the 
young person you saw is only my niece, 
just stepped in to see me. Sir Horace 
gives me leave to have her sometimes 
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for a day or two, for I am very lonely 
at times, and glad of her company; she 
is rather shy, and feared to be in your 
way when she heard you coming." 

*^Tour niece seems quite a young lady, 
Mrs. Wilson," observed Evelyn. 

"Well, yes, she is a very genteel-looking 
girl, but you could hardly see her in that 
dark closet, my dear lady." 

"I saw enough of her to see that," 
returned Evelyn; then hastily quitting Mrs. 
Wilson, with a sensation of annoyance 
towards her, she proceeded to the garden, 
where her husband immediately joined 
her. 

Norman looked rather anxiously at his 
wife, and asked many questions respecting 
the reception her gift had met with from 
Mrs Wilson. Evelyn answered absently; at 
length she turned to him, saying, 
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"Why did yoa not tell me that Mrs, 
Wilson had a fine young lady niece?" 

"Who? — what?" asked Norman in some 
confusion. 

"You know very well who I mean, as 
you doubtless saw the young lady in the 
long visit you paid her aunt just after 
luncheon. Pray, may I ask if it is not a 
secret where this girl lives?" 

"Mrs. Wilson has a niece, who is a 
nursery governess in a family near here, if 
that is what you mean," replied Norman. 

"Was not she there when you were in 
that room a little time ago?" asked 
Evelyn, with a perturbed glance towards 
her husband. 

" Most certainly not," replied he, with 
more decision and composure than had 
hitherto marked his manner. 

"Oh!" said Evelyn— "then why did 
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Mrs. Wilson call you out in that hurry? — 
what did she want you for?" 

"Not to see her niece, most certainly," 
replied Norman, with such apparent can- 
dour, that Evelyn's jealous fears began to 
subside; but she ventured on one more 
question — 

"Do you know this niece of hers? — I 
mean, have you been in the habit of seeing 
her formerly?" 

"I do not know much of Nurse Wilson's 
niece, but I have seen a pretty little girl, 
who came sometimes to play with my 
sisters at Hazledine years ago ; her aunt, 
I heard, had got a good situation for her 
near this place, and that is all I know of 
her life and history. There is no harm in 
her coming occasionally to visit her here, 
and I suppose your entrance alarmed the 
young lady." 
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Evelyn was appeased ; this explanation 
satisfied her^ and her husband exerted 
himself for her amusement so well, that 
she at last forgot her late cause of annoy- 
ance, and on her return home after their 
long ramble, seemed almost unconscious 
that it had ever existed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tj^VELTN waited breakfast some time the 
next morning before hei; husband made 
his appearance ; he then came in with a 
hurried air^ and, apologising to her for his 
delay, said he had been out, and in his 
ramble had met the postman, and received 
a letter, that had occupied his attention 
to the exclusion of all other thoughts. 
Evelyn soon perceived her husband was 
still much absorbed in his own reflections, 
and on her speaking to him to recall his 
attention, he started from his reverie, 
begging her pardon, and observed his head 
was still running on Captain Seaward's 
letter relative to the appointment, and as 
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there were many points he wished to be 
informed upon, he believed it would be 
much better for him to run up to London 
at once^ and see his friend, and hear all 
he had to communicate. Evelyn had no- 
thing to object to this proposition, though 
it took her ^rather by surprise ; but, 
according to Norman's representation, it 
seemed the best thing he could do, and as 
he said by starting by the next London 
train he should be able to get back by a 
late one in the evening, she was satisfied 
that he should go as he wished to do. 
After that point was settled his mind 
appeared considerably relieved ; he then 
said he should drive the old pony down to 
the station, and leave it there to bring 
him home at night, and as it was 
rather late, he must take leave without 
delay. 
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Captain Hazledine had left the room 
before Evelyn was aware of his depar- 
ture, and she sat fbr a few minutes 
thipking how she should dispose of the 
long solitary day before her. An irre- 
sistible impulse sprang up in her mind 
ito employ herself in writing to her 
father; she felt that the perfect and unin- 
terrupted leisure would be favourable to 
that important occupation; and that she 
should be ' able to enter so fully into 
everything she wished to lay before him, 
that he would no doubt see it all in 
the same light, and open his heart at 
last to her appeal, and restore to her 
the blessing of his former affection and 
forgiveness. 

It was a delightful vision that rose 
up in poor Evelyn's mind at that pros- 
pect, and she longed to realize it, but 
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knowing her husband's feelings^ she would 
not indulge her own without his sanction. 
She felt sure it could not be withheld 
if she told him candidly how essential 
such a step had become to her happi- 
ness and peace of mind. 

This idea of forgiveness and reconcili- 
ation with her father gave fresh life to 
all Evelyn's movements^ and, springing 
from her chair, she hastily left the room 
to find her husband before he could 
have driven out of the courtyard. The 
stables were at a little distance from 
the house and quite detached, for they 
were situated at the bottom of the 
large old kitchen garden, which sloped 
away with their grassy terraces from the 
back of the buildings. There was another 
way round from the offices, but the 
nearest approach from Evelyn's side of 
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the house was across the flower and ad- 
joining kitchen gardens. 

Fearing to lose the desired opportunity, 
she ran quickly across the lawn and 
through a lattice door which led into 
the highest of the terraces. It was an 
old-fashioned garden, and interpersed with 
orchard trees and sheltered walks and 
long formal borders of common flowers. 
Being of considerable size, she could only 
obtain a partial view of any person or 
persons that might be in it. 

Evelyn was, however, glad to see, on 
gaining the end of the walk, that her 
husband was standing at the bottom of 
an alley or trellised walk that cut across 
it at the bottom. He seemed to be 
waiting and eagerly looking in the direc- 
tion of another walk that led directly 
from the servants' end of the house. 
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Evelyn, supposing he was waiting for the 
stable servant (though surprised at his 
coming * through the gardens), drew back 
until he might have passed, naturally 
not wishing to make her application be- 
fore him, and in so doing came quietly 
towards her husband, being at the same 
time concealed from his view at the 
place where he was standing. 

Evelyn's steps were soon brought to 
an abrupt stand-still, whilst she instinc- 
tively shrank behind the protecting screen 
of a holly hedge, for she saw hastily 
advancing towards Norman the same young 
lady whose appearance had so startled 
her the preceding evening in the house- 
keeper's room! 

There was no doubt that this was the 
person whom Norman was expecting, for 
on her becoming visible, he quickly ad- 
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vanced towards her, exclaiming in tones 
of affection, which reached the ears of 
his suffering wife, and caused the 
very life-blood to curdle round her 
heart, 

"My dearest child, I have been wait- 
ing for you; how late you are; we 
must be going directly ; I have got to 
return this evening." 

"Ah! Norman, dear, how good of you 
to see me back to London! How did 
you manage it?" 

"I told Evelyn I wanted to see Sea- 
ward — and, in fact, so I do— but really, 
my little pet, you must not do this 
again." 

" Are not you very glad to see me, Nor- 
man, darling ?" asked the little girl, linking 
her two hands upon his arm, and look- 
ing up in his face with the sweetest, 
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prettiest little air it is possible to ima- 
gine. 

The reply was given with a kiss, and 
in these words — 

"You need not ask that — you know — it 
is only too — too much happiness ; I only 
wish '' 

The subject of the wish was dispersed, 
in empty air, as regarded poor Evelyn, for her 
husband and his companion passed out of 
sight and hearing. She saw them, how- 
ever, separate at the end of the walk. 
Norman went directly to the stables, and 
drove the pony carriage down the lane at 
the bottom of the garden, and there he was 
joined by the young lady who waited for 
him, and being out of reach of all observ- 
ing eyes at Cleve Court, got into the car- 
riage, and they drove away in the direction 
of the railway station. 
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Evelyn stood quietly till she heard the 
last sounds of the horse's feet die away in 
the distance, each vibration of the hoofs 
on the hard ground falling like a sledge- 
hammer on her own heart. And then 
she threw herself on the grass. 

Poor girl ! the bitter grief and anguish 
which overwhelmed her for a time, was soon 
succeeded by a burst of passionate despair ; 
and then, after that wailing grief had 
subsided, there sprang up a deeper, 
deadlier revulsion in her outraged heart — 
horror, and almost hatred^ of the husband 
once so fondly, so devotedly loved. Ere 
long, words with mocking scorn forced 
themselves through her set teeth and white 
quivering lips. 

^^ Return in the evening! — return to 
7nef — ^me who had to be managed! — put 
oflF with a lying tale about, business ! — 
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yes, indeed, return to me! No, never! — 
never! never!" 

The last words were almost screamed 
out with hysterical frenzy, but there was 
no one to hear — she lay on the soft 
turf, in the summer sunshine, with the 
blue sky smiling above her head, and all 
nature instinct with harmony and happi- 
ness. The sound of her own voice, so 
strained and unnatural, seemed to frighten 
her, and act as a sort of restorative 
upon the wretched wife. 

She rose up after that last ebullition, 
and gazing drearily around, as if from 
henceforth the heavens and the earth 
were invested with a new and strange 
aspect to her, she walked with faltering 
steps, but a determined heart, back into 
the house. 

Evelyn went first into the drawing-room, 
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where she knew Norman would seek her 
on his contemplated return home. She 
then drew out her writing-case, and with 
trembling fingers, but steady resolution, 
wrote — 

"I am going to my father. I feel 
sure he will receive me. I am aware 
how you have deceived me. When the 
confidence of married life is at end, it 
is time to separate. 

" Evelyn." 

This letter was written with care, to 
make it perfectly legible ; she then folded 
it and directed it, and even stnick a 
match to seal it securely. Evelyn then 
laid this note in a position likely to at- 
tract her husband's observation, and left 
the room. As she passed through the 
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hall she glanced up at the large clock 
there, and found it was noon — ^two hours 
since her terrible fate had befallen her. 
She dated her new existence from that 
period. A strange deceptive calm seemed 
to have crept over her whole frame; 
she felt nerved up to the course of ac- 
tion she intended to adopt. She thought 
of the parent she had quitted but one 
year ago, for that husband she was now 
determining that day to take leave of 
for ever. A deep, regretful longing for 
that place of shelter and affection she 
had then quitted rushed over her whole 
heart, and it expended itself in the often 
heard, but little-regarded words, " I will 
arise and go to my Father, and say 
unto him — Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and against Thee,'' and then a 
soothing sense of love and reconciliation 
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softened the anguish which had seemed 
almost unbearable. She went about her 
preparations with that stern determination 
which oftentimes comes to the support of 
those who have been deeply afflicted. 
Perhaps it is but the result of being 
mentally stunned from the sererity of 
the blow that has befallen them. 

Evelyn was strangely upheld by this 
stern spirit, and proceeded, with a degree 
of mechanical method that was quite as- 
tonishing, to carry out her intentions. 
Her plan was to walk to the station 
— it was seven miles, indeed — and that, 
to one fragile like herself was an ar- 
duous undertaking. She had, however, 
of late been out a great deal, and had 
perhaps, sometimes at various times in 
the same day, walked as far as she then 
proposed doing. She determined, on her 
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arrival in London, to proceed at once 
to her father's house, as she should then 
be safe under his protection, at all 
events un4er his roof (if she found him 
absent, as was but too probable), before 
her false husband would have returned 
from his present expedition. 

Evelyn quickly looked out all the 
things she wished to take at that time with 
her; then packed them in two small port- 
able boxes, and also arranged her carpet-bag. 
These she intended to send by a man 
her husband had sometimes employed to 
take and bring parcels to and from the 
rail She knew by that means they would 
arrive before herself. But as she did not 
wish her departure at that moment to 
be known to Mrs. Wilson, whom she ab- 
horred as the friend and accomplice of 
her husband, she carried her packages 
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herself down to the door that led into 
the garden, then calling a boy who was 
waiting there, gave him a shilling to 
carry them to this man's house, and 
to desire him to proceed immediately to 
the station with them. 

Evelyn then further prepared for her 
departure by taking a small purse from 
her desk, and looking at its contents, 
found herself possessed of some five-and- 
twenty pounds. This was not her hus- 
band's money. All that she had ever re- 
ceived from him for household expenses, 
' and what still remained in her hands, she 
inclosed in a sealed packet and laid 
beside the note she had addressed to 
him. 

Evelyn had, in contemplation of her 
infant's arrival, disposed of some few 
trinkets, and received about fifty pounds 
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for them; this sum she had intended to 
devote entirely to getting all necessary 
articles for her child, but owing to its 
premature arrival and subsequent death, 
only half the sum had been expended on 
its little outfit; the rest remained in the 
poor mother's possession. 

This money Evelyn took from its re- 
ceptacle with a sort of reverential feeling; 
it appeared to her excited fancy that her 
dead child was blessing her in her fearful 
strait, and giving her the means of find- 
ing her way back to her Father's house. 
She pressed the notes that had been 
destined to such a different purpose with 
a farewell caress to her parched lips, 
and forcibly restraining the tears that 
strove for a vent, only murmured, 

"My poor lost darling, be with me, 
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and help me Ah! happy are you to have 
escaped this bitter world of trial. No 
wonder now — he never loved my child." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

T^VELYN having thus completed her few 
preparations, put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and quietly leaving the house by 
the garden entrance, turned her back upon 
Cleve Court for ever (as she supposed). 
It was a bright and beautiful September 
day, and little more than one o'clock 
when she quitted the houi^e. She walked 
for some time briskly on without a thought 
or sensation of fatigue. She enjoyed the 
exercise, and to be out in the open 
air, pressing on to a defined end and 
purpose, was a wholesome and salutary 
relief to her burdened heart. Her body 
partook of her mind's restlessness, and 
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the exertion she was compelled to make 
was good for her in every way. 

After she had walked some four miles, 
her strength began to fail and her steps 
to flag. The fact also, that she had 
taken little or no sustenance the whole 
of that day, began to tell upon her frame. 
She felt that rest and refreshment must 
be had then, or her object could never 
be accomplished. Evelyn looked about for 
a quiet detached cottage, which she greatly 
preferred to calling at a way-side inn or 
public-house, hoping to obtain a glass of 
water and a crust of bread, and to rest 
there for half an hour. She soon saw 
one that answered in its appearance to 
her wishes, and hastened towards it. The 
house in question stood by itself at the 
branching point of four roads; the ground 
rising behind, and a thick belt of wood 
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\f}i^u*A M if inhabited hj a keeper or 
wo<idjnan'* family, 

Kvdyn knockc^l timidly at the <!oor, 
and wa« t^4d to come in; she entered^ and 
then aiiked permi^on to rest^ tenderinj^ at 
th^. ^ame time, iome money for the simple 
refreshment she said she required. This 
was easily fnmished, and after that was 
brought, Evelyn sat and rested her weary 
limbs, and the inmates of the cottage 
resumed their places and their occupations. 
They were few in number, for the girl who 
supplied Evelyn^s wants said her mother 
was in bed in the next room with a 
newly-born baby, and she herself seemed 
the only re^onsible person in the house. 
Evelyn gazed on the scene before her with 
a strange dreamy sense of unreality; she 
felt as if in a trance, from which 
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she expected momentarily to awaken. 

The cottage girl was a plain, heavy- 
looking young woman, who sat mending 
stockings, with one foot on the rocker of a 
cradle, where the deposed baby of the 
family was slumbering quietly enough, 
though supposed to be suffering from some 
infantine disorder. An older child of about 
three years stood by the side of the cradle 
with, round wondering eyes fixed on the 
pale lady in her deep mourning dress, who 
had so unexpectedly appeared amongst 
them. 

By far the most interesting person in 
this humble household, in Evelyn's eyes, 
was an extremely pretty, delicate-looking 
young girl, who appeared very ill and con- 
sumptive, and occupied a species of bench 
or settle in the chimney-nook. She told 
Evelyn, in answer to her inquiry, that she 
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was in seryice, but had come home on 
sick leave, but seemed either unable or 
unwilling to talk to her, so the silence 
continued unbroken. Her constant cough 
and restless movements, with the lazy 
buzzing of the flies upon the dusty 
window-panes, were the only sounds that 
disturbed the stillness that reigned within 
and without the cottage. 

Evelyn sat and pondered till she almost 
fell asleep in that strange, warm, dreamy 
atmosphere; at last she was suddenly 
aroused by the elder girl jumping up and 
calling to her sister, 

"Now, Mary, where's the letter? I 
hear as the post's a-coming nigh.'' 

"Is that your postman?" asked Evelyn, 
as she heard a horse trotting up, and saw 
a man driving a cart stop at the door, in 
answer to the girl's signal. 
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"Yes, sure enough it be he, and no 
other," was the reply, as the letter was 
being delivered into his hands. 

Evelyn then asked the man if he could 
accommodate her with a place in his cart, 
as she wished to reach the station in time 
for the London train that evening— offer- 
ing, at the same time, a half-crown for 
her drive. The man gladly agreed to take 
her on the terms she proposed, and told 
her he was then on his road to meet the 
same London train, so she would be 
exactly in time. Thankful to be spared 
the remaining three miles' walk, Evelyn 
took the seat the man pointed out to 
her, and on her arrival at the station, 
had the satisfaction of finding her lug- 
gage safely conveyed, and awaiting her 
there. 

Evelyn found herself • at last seated 
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in one* of the London train car- 
riages, and actually on the road to her 
father's house. 

So far everything had proceeded ac- 
cording to her desire. She had met 
with no impediment in her way, and all 
bid fair for a speedy meeting, if, indeed, 
he were still in town. Considering it 
was then the month of September, that 
might have appeared a very doubtful 
point to all interested speculators on the 
subject. Evelyn knew, however, that 
Lord Beverley was in the constant habit 
of going backwards and forwards to Lon- 
don, and was often in his house at 
Eaton Square . when least expected ; and 
she felt sure of finding from some of 
the servants there where he actually was, 
and perhaps being able to follow him 
the next day, intending, if she found 
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bim absent, to use a cbild's privilege, 
and take up ber abode at his house. It 
was almost strange, considering the long 
year's alienation between them, how 
Evelyn's heart at once regained its early 
trust, and cast itself in its recovered 
filial affection, in full confidence upon that 
father's love. 

In the indulgence of these newly-reco- 
vered feelings, Evelyn seemed almost to 
forget the events of the past year, and 
shuddered as she thought of the requital 
her fond devotion to her husband had 
met with; but she resolved to think of 
him no more — to devote herself for the 
future to her father with a concentration 
of duty and affection that could only 
spring from her peculiar circumstances. 
She felt henceforth as if the tie that 
would reunite her with her father was 

s2 
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stronger than any other which the whole 
world could present. 

Thus Evelyn pursued her meditations 
as the train proceeded on its way — and 
she had already passed two stations, and 
was nearly twenty miles from Cleve 
Court and all the sorrowful recollections 
connected with it. 

She had been quite alone, to her great 
comfort and satisfaction, in the earlier 
part of their journey, but as they pro- 
ceeded on their way, passengers had 
been taken in, and some found their way 
into her carriage, and before long it was 
quite full. Evelyn was annoyed as a 
talkative man and woman were added to 
the number, and not satisfied with talking 
to each other, they proceeded to address 
her. No doubt they considered it an 
act of charity and kindness to the for- 
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lorn-looking young woman in deep mourn- 
ing, who seemed to belong to no one. 

Amongst her fellow-travellers there hap- 
pened to be a young man whose interest 
had been excited by the peculiarly pen- 
sive, melancholy expression of her sweet 
face ; and perceiving how repugnant to 
her feelings the attempts made by her 
neighbours to force her into conversation 
were, he good-naturedly asked her if she 
would like to see his newspaper, considering 
it , the best way of stopping all further 
efforts at otherwise amusing her. 

Evelyn gladly and gratefully accepted 
the offered paper, and thankfully turned 
her eyes, and, as far as she was able, her 
attention also, upon its pages. It happened 
to be the Morning Post. It was long since 
she had seen that paper, as of late she 
and her husband had contented themselves 
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with a weekly journal, but it used to 
interest her more than any other, in the 
days that were gone. Insensibly she be- 
came engrossed in some of its details, 
and then she turned to look at the 
fashionable news of the day, and see if 
there was any mention of the friends 
she had formerly known. Her eye was 
soon caught by a paragraph, headed — 
** Marriage in high life," which went on 
to say that on Tuesday last, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, was married the Right 
Honourable Lord Beverley, of so and so, 
&c., to Julia Georgiana, daughter of the 
late Sir William Parker, and widow of 
Captain Lester, of the Honourable East 
India Company's Service! Then there was 
a full account of the wedding and the 
beauty of the bride and her attendants, 
of the splendour of the presents she 
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received, and of the dejeHner that took 
place after the ceremony; and concluded 
with the interesting announcement, that 
*'the happy pair started immediately after 
the breakfast for the Continent, on a 
tour which would probably be of some 
months' duration, as it was understood 
the noble Lord and his beautiful bride 
intended to pass the winter in Italy." 

Such were the tidings which greeted the 
eyes of the wretched daughter on that 
Weary journey to her father's house. As 
she read the intelligence, and as tbe full 
import of it stamped itself upon her 
heart and brain, the miserable girl laid 
down the paper, with such a deep and 
harrowing sigh, almost a groan, that it 
caused every creature in that close dusty 
carriage to look up with faces of startled 
inquiry and ask if she were ill, and if 
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the heat was too much for her, at the 
same time proffering her restoratives and 
refreshments from various receptacles has- 
tily produced on the spur of the occasion. 
Eveljm felt too ' really ill and wretched 
to be able to dissemble well, and she only 
faltered out that she did feel extremely ill 
and overcome, and she would like, instead 
of proceeding farther, to get out at the 
next station; she added she felt too ill to 
go on with her journey. 

It is somewhat to the credit of poor 
miserable human nature, that whenever any 
genuine case of sorrow or distress visibly 
occurs, there are ever ready hearts to 
answer the appeal, and kind hands to offer 
all they can for its relief. 

Thus Evelyn found herself at once an 
object of much sympathy and considera- 
tion, and various were the offers made to 
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the lonely woman for her accommodation 
and restoration. She faintly refused them 
all, at the same time thanking every 
one, even in the extremity of her distress. 
To release herself, however, of all kindly- 
meant but importunately-felt attention, 
Evelyn professed herself much better than 
she really felt, and only begged to be 
left alone at the next station, where, she 
added with a miserable attempt at de- 
ception, she should find everything she 
required, and some friends she expected 
to see, no doubt there waiting for her. 
This subterfuge was successful, and no 
one opposed Evelyn's descent from the 
carriage when the train stopped. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

rpHUS, according to her desire, Evelyn 
was left all alone. The train made 
a very short stay ; there were no pas- 
sengers to take in, but two or three 
besides Evelyn descended from another 
carriage ; there was some luggage to be 
given out, Evelyn's amongst it. She re- 
ceived her boxes and bag in silence, 
having pointed them out to the guard; 
she hastily removed the cards attached 
to them, with her own address at her 
father's house in town, and with her 
trembling hands tore them in pieces. 
The light breeze had hardly dispersed 
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those evidences of her identity, when the 
engine began to puff and snort, and with 
a shrill skriek put itself in motion; then 
the roar and rumble with its monotonous 
clank went on its road, and died away 
in the distance. 

Evelyn's eyes followed the lengthening 
train till the last tiny cloud parted from 
the long line of smoke had disappeared. 
How much longer she might have con- 
tinued to gaze is uncertain, for she re- 
mained in the same position long after 
there was anything to be seen of the 
receding line of carriages; it seemed al* 
most as if she considered each of them 
as a departing friend by the intensity of 
the look she bent upon them. She was 
roused from her abstraction by a civil 
porter coming up and asking if he 
should call a cab to take her and her 
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liiggAge anywhere. Or perhaps she was 
expecting a carriage to meet her? 

Evelyn's heart gave a dismal bound, 
as this common inquiry brought her 
back to the realities that surrounded her, 
and the recollection of her desolate position. 
A sensation of ghastly terror took posses- 
sion of her for a few moments; then the 
extreme necessity there was for calmness 
and consideration enabled her to crush 
back her misery, and assume a composure 
for a time, she was far from feeling. 
She therefore replied quietly, that she 
wished to remain where she was a short 
time, if the man would be so good as 
to take charge of her luggage for her, 
she would be obliged to him. This re- 
quest; enforced by a small donation, was 
readily acceded to, and Evelyn went in 
and sat down in the waiting-room, to 
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think over calmly, if possible, what she 
should do next, and where she should go 
to. 

The room was not vacant. The pas- 
sengers who had got out at the sam^ 
time as herself were there also. They 
appeared to consist of a young married 
couple returning to make their first visit 
at the bride's former home, and there 
were also some dear friends who were 
come to meet them, and welcome them 
back. A carriage was waiting, and 
luggage was packing and stowing away 
in a species of van, and there was a 
cheerful bustle without, and merry voices 
and laughter within the room when 
Evelyn entered it. 

Evelyn's thoughts recoiled from dwelling 
on her own miserable position at that 
time, and took a strange, perverse 
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pleasure in occupying themselves with 
the scene before her. Was it the con-* 
trast presented by the actors in it, to 
her own bitter experiences, that so fasci- 
nated the poor girl? She soon made 
herself mistress of all the little history 
before her. There was the bride, young 
and pretty as herself; there was the fond, 
attentive husband; and there were two 
young sisters hanging round her, and 
laughing, and talking, and asking questions 
all at the same time. Evelyn could 
fancy it all, though she had never been 
so blest herself; but there was yet an- 
other character in the little domestic 
drama which riveted her attention, and 
called forth her sympathy and interest 
even to the point of tears, which rose 
and fell all unheeded and unchecked. 
This was the "father" of the happy 
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young wife. Evelyn noted his look of 
love, the fond caress, the anxious in<^ 
quiry whether she were tired, and the 
pleasure which shone in his eyes as she 
claimed her old place by his side in the 
drive home. Then there was a hurried 
request to the husband, to hurry the 
servants, and some little discussion as to 
time and distance, and a fear expressed 
lest '^ mamma " should get an2dous and 
think some accident had happened ; and then 
some joking about the quantity of luggage ; 
and then the happy family party engrossed 
by their own felicity, passed by Evelyn, 
and went out at the opposite door lo 
which she had entered. 

Evelyn heard their cheerful voices with- 
out, and all the merry bustle of taking 
places in the carriages that waited for 
them. It was soon over; like a scene 
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in a dream^ the figures melted away; the 
voices were soon hushed, and the re- 
treating noise of the receding vehicles 
was soon lost in the distance. 

Evelyn was then all ahne! It was a 
word of awful significance to her, and her 
thoughts now returned with frightful intensity 
to the contemplation of her actual position. 
She considered then that her husband 
had betrayed her fond love and trust, 
and she felt convinced that to him she 
could never return. To her father she 
could no longer go, even were she able 
to reach him before he left England. He 
was married, she now knew, to the woman 
who was her greatest enemy; they would 
never receive her. She would be to them 
a runaway wife, and her father would be 
taught to scorn and avoid her in the 
double character of a worthless daughter 
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and a faithless wife. At this sad picture 
Evelyn's fortitude gave way, and she indulged 
in a passionate burst of weeping. In the 
midst of this outburst of her grief the 
porter, whose services she had retained, 
looked into the 'room and again addressed 
her, but without any appearance of ob- 
serving her state of distress. 

"London train down in five minutes, 
ma'am — going back by it, or on by the 
next, please?" 

" Oh, neither, neither," exclaimed Eve- 
lyn; and then a recollection darted into 
her mind that caused every nerve to 
tingle, and her heart to beat almost to 
suffocation. It was, that this very train, 
now momentarily expected, was the one 
by which Norman, her husband, was to 
return home! "What then?" suggested 
her good angel. " Suppose you were to 
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return also? Say that you had come 
to meet him, and return with him to 
your home, and accept such happiness as 
might still await you?" 

" But this thought was indignantly 
spurned What, she! who was to be managed 
and deceived! and had been made a dupe 
and a tool, and had acted hitherto like 
a silly fond fool. Oh! never, never! 
Proud, passionate, self-seeking himian na- 
ture forbid such a degrading idea as 
returning to such a husband under such 
circumstances! No! if ever she did 
return " 

There the supposition was suddenly 
brought to a close, as the distant shriek 
of the engine and the clang of the ap- 
proaching train became heard in the dis- 
tance. Evelyn almost held her breath to 
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listen. Nearer — nearer — on it came, and 
in a few moments stood whistling and 
panting before the platform" on which 
the room in which she sat opened. It 
was getting dusk, and porters were busy 
running about lighting lamps, and pas- 
sengers were getting in and out; all was 
hurry and bustle. Evelyn approached the 
window, and strained her eyes to look 
into the obscurity and see if she could 
recognise any of the dusky forms moving 
about. A strange voice spoke — it was so 
close to her that she started; the speaker 
was just by the window where she stood, 
and addressed a person apparently out of 
sight; the words were quite audible, and 
simple enough. 

"Are you going up or down to-night, 
Hazledine? Do you want a light? Here 



is mine." 
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It then appeared that her husband was 
leaning against the wall by the side of 
the window and endeavouring to light his 
cigar; the person who addressed him was 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, slightly 
known to Evelyn as well as Norman. 
After a moment's pause, she heard the 
answer. 

"Thank you, that will do. I am just 
come from Town, and going back to 
Cleve Court to-night; I go on in this 
train." 

"Ay! I think, by the way, I saw you 
going up this morning; Mrs. Hazledine 
was with you — is she here?" 

Evelyn listened breathlessly for the 
reply ; after a moment's pause, it 
came. 

"No, I am alone; I must be off now. 
Good night." 
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The train started almost immediately, 
and Evelyn felt she had seen and heard 
the last of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

rpHE traveller Livingstone relates that, 
whilst in Africa, he had an encounter 
with a lion, and after receiving the first 
coup de patte from the terrible animal, 
instead of being . overwhelmed with fear 
and horror, he fell into a species of 
mesmeric state, in which he was enabled 
to contemplate the further proceedings of 
his formidable adversary more as an un- 
concerned spectator than as one so fear- 
fully involved in every movement. 

Some such state of mental numbness 
now appeared to have taken possession of 
Evelyn's feelings, as she came out upon 
the platform, and stood watching the last 
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of the train that bore her husband away 
from her. Forlorn as was the position 
in which she was now placed, she seemed 
no longer to feel its horrors. Norman 
was gone from her — perhaps for ever. 
He would in the course of an hour or 
two receive her note; he would believe 
her to be, as she declared she expected 
to be, already under the protection of 
her father. His own conscience would 
tell him the cause of her sudden resolu- 
tion, and subsequent departure. 

What would he do? Would he seek 
to bring her back by prayers, and pro- 
fessions of penitence? — or would he be 
haughtily displeased, and too angry at 
the step she had taken, to condescend 
to solicit her return from that home 
which she had once forsaken for him ? 
All this she would never know, for no 
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letters of his could ever reach her where 
she now was — ^he would never even be 
aware that the asylum she had intended 
to seek had failed her, unless, indeed, 
she chose to write again and enlighten 
him ! Henceforth she was alone in the 
world, for she was determined to abide 
by the decision she had taken on leaving 
him. Not even the contemplation of the 
utter loneliness of her position at that 
moment brought any softening sensation 
of regret or terror to her heart— rather 
it appeared to feed on its own misery, 
and to gain strength from the bitter 
nourishment. 

With the cold, hard feeling, born of 
desperation, she quietly murmured to her- 
self, 

" I am quite alone now in this wret- 
ched world ; henceforth I will depend 
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upon myself only. All else has failed 
me " 

Just then her friend, the porter, ap- 
proached her, and seeing her lips move, 
fancied she addressed him, and hastened 
to reply. 

*^ Yes, ma'am, another train. In ten 
minutes the up-train will be in — go on 
by that?" 

^* No, thank you," replied Evelyn ; " I 
am not going any farther to-night. 
Will you be good enough to call a cab 
for me, and put my luggage in, and 
desire the man to drive me to some 
quiet inn in the town — but not the 
railway one?" 

Evelyn's orders, thus calmly given, were 
quickly obeyed, and she soon found her- 
self, after a short drive, alighting at the 
door of such an hotel as she had re- 
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quested to be taken to. She cared little 
for the accommodation she might meet 
with, and onlj desired to be at rest, 
and able to commune with her own 
thoughts, without fear or danger of in- 
terruption. She was shewn into a small 
sitting-room, and having bespoken a bed, 
and ordered some tea, with a com- 
posure that almost astonished herself, 
she took off her bonnet and sat down 
to think and consider what she should 
do next, 

A few days passed before Evelyn 
could resolve that difficult question. 
Strange days they were — quiet and mo- 
notonous beyond anything she could 
have supposed possible. She seemed to 
have slipped out of life and its in- 
terests, as it were, suddenly, and to 
have landed on a perfectly sterile waste — 
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the unnatural mesmeric numbness con- 
tinued. She neither wept, nor bemoaned 
herself; she, however, went through the 
day. She partook of the meals that 
were served to her at stated times, and 
at night lay down to rest, if not to 
sleep. She rose again and dressed, and 
went through the same dreary routine. 
She even made a shew at being occupied ; 
for she drew out the little travelling 
writing-case that she had put into her 
bag, and placed it before her; and 
furthermore, a little prayer-book in its 
velvet cover, that had been her father's 
gift, and was her weekly companion, 
when she and Norman went to church 
together, was laid also on the table. 
Beyond that claim upon her regard, it 
spoke but feebly to Evelyn's heart; its 
jewelled clasps were of higher value in 
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her eyes than aught that they en- 
closed. 

Still it was the only book in her 
possession; so^ when she heard a step 
approach, she would open the leaves, 
and appear to be interested in what she 
found there; but no words penetrated 
beyond the surface of her sight — they 
were fraught with no meaning to her 
heart, there was no balm in its pages 
to her weary soul, no healing hope in 
its sealed treasures to her pre-occupied 
understanding. Still these strange, quiet, 
uneventful days passed on, till they had 
numbered five from her arrival. 

It was on a Friday that she left her 
husband and her home — it was now the 
middle of the next week. She sat in 
her shaded room, with her little writing- 
case and book before her, neither of 
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which excited the slightest interest in 
her abstracted mind. Sometimes she 
traced a few idle lines on the paper 
which lay beneath her hand, and then 
as slowly destroyed the record she had 
written. 

Each day did she open the little 
church service already mentioned, and 
with mechanical precision go through the 
Psalms, and part of the daily lessons ; 
but whilst she did so, the veil was 
still upon her heart, and she derived no 
hope, or direction, or comfort from what 
she read. The chief part of every after- 
noon she spent in wandering in the 
most secluded walks she could find in 
the vicinity of the old lawn. Her favou- 
rite path soon came to be that by the 
river's side; there she would stroll, or sit, 
and watch the flowing stream, with her 
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eyes intently fixed upon the water, and 
her thoughts far — far away ; but there 
was something that soothed, and pleased, 
and refreshed her in that quiet time, and 
place of dreamy meditation. 

Once, on her return from her long 
ramble, her eye accidentally fell upon a 
work-shop which she was passing, and 
going in she provided herself with further 
means of occupation during the long 
solitary hours which followed her return 
to the hotel. What the proprietors of 
it thought of their solitary, silent in- 
mate, it is difficult to conjecture. 

Her deep mourning, and sorrowful 
countenance, no doubt impressed them 
with the idea that she was suffering 
from some severe and recent bereavement, 
and possibly sought the retirement in 
which she lived, until the arrival of 
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friends whom she might be expecting. 
Everything in her look and manner 
vouched for her perfect respectability. 
That she possessed certain means, the 
landlady was satisfied, having been pre- 
sent when Evelyn paid the cabman 
who brought . her there, and on that 
occasion unconsciously displayed the con- 
tents of her purse. It was owing to 
the sight of the sovereigns in it that 
the lady of the "Rose and Crown" ab- 
stained for some days from troubling 
her sad and melancholy-looking lodger 
with that "little account," which day by 
day was growing into size and import- 
ance, and which Evelyn, in the ex- 
tremity of her apathy and abstraction, 
forgot to ask for. She was, however, 
perfectly aware that in the sum of nearly 
five-and-twenty pounds which she had 
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brought with her^ she possessed the 
means of paying her way for some time 
to come in the very quiet and humble 
style in which she lived. In the ex- 
tremely morbid state of her mind, she 
shrunk from all discussion. She dreaded 
seeing the landlady and hearing her 
voice. Each morning her order was suc- 
cinctly given to the waiter^ who brought 
in the fac-simile of yesterday's chop and 
glass of sherry at two o'clock daily, 
and placed the tea-things morning and 
evening with the regularity of clock- 
work. 

At last; when five days had passed 
away and a sixth da^wned, the landlord 
of the small hotel told his better half 
she ought to be looking after that 
suspiciously quiet lady lodger, for she 
might be giving them the slip in 
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some of her usual long afternoon walks. 

" But there's her boxes and her bag," 
remonstrated the landlady; '^she always 
leaves them behind her." 

"Ay, I daresay," responded the hus- 
band, "and we shall find one stuffed with 
paper and the other with brickbats. No, 
no, let's see the colour of her money, 
if she's a-going to stay on here any 
longer." 

The wife, however, here vindicated her 
prudence and foresight by declaring that 
she had already visited her boxes and 
her bag when they happened to be left 
unlocked; and though there was no clue 
to disclose who the mysterious lady 
might be, there was enough to indicate 
that her circumstances were sufficiently 
respectable for their purpose, and that 
she had seen enough money in her purse 
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to pay their little bill ever so many 
times over ; and she didn't like to 
ask the poor young thing for pay- 
ment as she looked so sorrowful, 
and the longer it ran on the better 
for them; she didn't care to be dun- 
ning her for it when she was quite 
sure the money was all safe. 

"Well, then," replied the husband, 
" if the cash is there it is all one 
to her when she pays it, and then 
she can begin a fresh score; it's 
better on all accounts, and 1 always 
hold that ^ short reckonings make long 
friends.' " 

Thus it was agreed between the 
married pair that payment should be 
demanded of their lodger; and, in pursu- 
ance of the determination, as soon ad 
Evelyn's little breakfast-tray had been 
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removed, and the crumbs cleaned away, 
a knock was heard at her sitting-room 
door. Evelyn * had just taken her place 
in front of her writing-case, her jewelled 
prayer-book lay beside her, and she 
looked as calmly intent upon her morn- 
ing occupation as if the daily recurrence 
had become to her a source of interest, 
or of pleasure. 

Both those sentiments were far from 
Evelyn's mind and heart when she 
heard the . appeal for admittance. She 
started and coloured slightly, with a 
sensation of annoyance at the intrusion 
on her solitude. The landlady entered, 
and, impressed with her guest's air and 
appearance, addressed her deferentially hop- 
ing she was comfortable and satisfied, and 
saying she thought she might like a few 
flowers, which she brought in her hand. 
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During this time the door behind her 
was ajar; it was kept so by the order 
of the landlord^ who wished^ from his place 
at the bar opposite^ to obtain a view of 
the occupant of the small parlour, and to 
judge from circumstances of the advisa- 
bility of allowing her to continue as a lodger 
in his house. 

Evelyn was too much absorbed in her 
own thoughts to observe this circumstance; 
though there was another unsuspected 
spectator also taking silent note of all 
that was to be seen within the room on 
that occasion. She civilly thanked the 
landlady for her attention, and answered 
she was as comfortable as she desired to 
be; she then let her eyes drop again 
upon her desk, and her thoughts flew 
back to their secret hiding-place. 

^^ Perhaps, ma'am, I was thinking, as it 
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is near upon a week^ you might like to 
be looking at our charges ; for small as 
they are, I should feel much pleased to 
know they was quite satisfactory to you, 
ma'am ; and to be sure you do eat so 
little, as I says, says I to my hus- 
band — -" 

" Oh ! yes, to be sure, I understand," 
said Evelyn, hurriedly, interrupting the 
good woman. "It was very careless of 
ine to forget your bill; there must be a 
long account by this time, though, as 
you say, I have not had much." 

" I hope, ma'am, you will find it all cor- 
rect and duly entered, and not in any 
way overcharged," promptly replied the 
landlady, producing a long scrap of paper 
from some secret receptacle, and laying it 
before Evelyn's eyes on her table, at the 
same time murmuring an apology for 
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troubling her with what was of no conse- 
quence at all. 

"Oh! yes," said Evelyn. "It is of 
consequence to me to know what I owe 
you, and I am very glad you brought 
your bill, though I should certainly have 
asked for it at the end of the week." 

Thus Evelyn constrained herself to speak 
commonplace words, and transact a very 
ordinary transaction in looking over the 
accounts just presented. 

It was, on the whole, fair and reason- 
able enough; and Evelyn quietly remarked 
upon it, and said she would pay the 
amount directly, if the landlady or her 
husband would receipt the bill. She took 
out her purse to do so, and, looking at 
the contents, found there was not quite 
enough change in it; she therefore pro- 
ceeded to open her writing-case, and took 
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out one of the few notes from its repository, 
and then handed one to the woman, who 
was waiting and eagerly watching her 
movements. She asked her to change it^ 
and take out the amount of her bill and 
bring it back receipted. 

This the landlady proceeded to do, but 
she came back in a minute, and recalled 
Evelyn's wandering thoughts by saying 
she should be very much obliged if the 
lady would favour her with ker name — 
it would be more business-like. 

Evelyn hesitated a moment, then feel- 
ing the necessity of giving some address, re- 
plied slowly, "My name is Evelyn," intending 
to pass her Christian as her surname. 

The woman repeated it after her, and 
retired apparently satisfied. Shortly after 
Evelyn received her account, as incurred 
by and duly paid by " Miss Eve Lynn," 
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and acknowledged and receipted by Benjamin 
Barrel!, of the "Rose and Crown Inn," of 
Hopton. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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